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OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


NEWS 


T would be most unwise, nay, worse, ignoble, to begin 
shouting about victory merely because our gallant 
Army has not been destroyed, and because the Germans 
have been checked in Northern France and to some extent 
repelled. Still, there is this week ground not merely for 
considerable satisfaction in the present, but for good hopes 
of the future. When we wrote last week the mighty German 
wave with its spume crest of Uhlans was still rolling on, 
and it looked as if this week we should have had to chronicle 
that it had lapped the base of the Paris forts. On Monday, 
however, came the news that the force of this wave at least 
bad been spent, and that not even the edge of the foam would 
touch Paris. On Tuesday we received the somewhat mysterious 
intelligence that the German columns had turned to the left 
and the eastward and were marching away from Paris. That 
was apparently the last flutter of the encircling tactics, for on 
Wednesday we learnt that the German right—General von 
Kluck’s army—was falling back. On Thursday what had 
been hope became assurance, for the news showed that the 
enemy were falling back all along their vast battle front 
from Verdun to Paris, and especially on their extreme right, 
and had already evacuated most of the ground south of the 
Marne. Beat of all, the newspapers chronicled the fact that 
the Allies had taken the offensive, and that in our section of the 
theatre of war the British troops had advanced twenty-five 
miles, were across the Marne, were taking guns and prisoners 
and pressing the enemy hard. 


As we write on Friday the good symptoms are main- 
tained. Although the check to the Germans must not be 
exaggerated, there do seem to be grounds for thinking that 
the retreat has been marked by a great number of small 
actions unfavourable to them, and, further, that it is quite 
possible that we may hear of considerable bodies being 
isolated and mopped up by the advancing Allies. The 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle at Paris tells us, 
for example, that he hears that many regiments of 
Germans, amounting to very nearly an army corps, are 
scattered up and down the wooded country “within the 
triangle Senlis-Gonesse-Dammartin,” and that they are cut off 
from the main body. Very possibly by the time these pages 
are in our readers’ hands we shall know whether the German 
falling back was merely tactical, part of a ruse de guerre, or 
whether, again, it was compelled by the general situation— 
te, by the sense that to hold on to the old line would be 
perilous, 


In the eastern theatre of the war the Russians continue to 
do magnificently. That is not surprising, but what is sur- 
prising is the rapidity of their advance. It is no doubt 
Premature to say that the fall of Breslau, the capital of 





Silesia, is imminent, but it is evidently being threatened, and 
it is quite likely that in a very few days we may hear of 
Russian successes in the direction of Posen. As it is, the 
destruction of the Austrian armies has been on the grandest 
scale. Possibly the estimate of seventy thousand to eighty 
thousand prisoners is exaggerated, but the captures both of 
men and guns and munitions of war have evidently been 
colossal. In East Prussia, though the Germans are hurrying 
up reinforcements, the prospects are beginning to brighten 
again. In another month we shall probably begin to see 
marked effects in Germany produced by the pressure from 
the east. 


Friday’s papers contain a concise, but none the less most 
moving, message from the Secretary to the Admiralty. We 
give it in full :— 

“Yesterday and to-day strong and numerous squadrons of 

flotillas have made a complete sweep of the North Sea up to and 
into the Heligoland Bight. The German Fleet made no attempt 
to interfere with our movements, and no German ship of any kind 
was seen at sea.” 
This does not, of course, prove that the German Fleet is never 
coming out. What it is doing, or thinks it is doing, is 
biding its time. The silence and deserted nature of the 
North Sea and of the Bight of Heligoland merely show that 
the Germans, if they can help it, are not going to let their 
naval force be reduced by needless attrition. Meanwhile one 
thing is certain—the German Fleet is not being improved by 
being kept mewed up in harbours and canals. Its discipline 
and moral are no doubt excellent, but there is no naval force 
in the world which would not suffer from such inaction. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith made 
a speech of very great importance. He asked for a vote for 
five hundred thousand men over and above the half-million 
already sanctioned. Before the war the vote for our Regular 
soldiers was for one hundred and eighty-six thousand men. 
This, however, did not include the Army Reserve, the Special 
Reserve, or the Territorial Force. Now that the extra five 
hundred thousand have been granted, Parliament has sanc- 
tioned an Army of, roughly, one million two hundred thousand. 
Mr. Asquith went on to point out that the number of recruits 
enlisted since the beginning of the war, exclusive of those who 
have joined the Territorial Force, is four hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand. (Mr. Asquith’s figures, however, only go up 
to September 9th, and therefore by this evening there will 
doubtless be half a million.) After pointing out how gratifying 
had been the response to the call for recruits, the Prime 
Minister went on to insist that the time had not come when 
we should in any way relax our recruiting activity. “We 
shall want more rather than less. Let us get the men—that is 
the first necessity of the State.” 


We should like to say here that nothing has been more 
notable, and nothing more creditable to Mr. Asquith’s states- 
manship and power to grasp the essentials of a question, than 
the way in which he has from the beginning stuck doggedly 
to the determination to get men, and plenty of them, and not 
to be misled by any sophistical pleas, military or civilian, that 
it is no good to obtain men before you are ready to train them 
and equip them, and so on and so on. Whatever else happens, 
we must have the men. With this in view, all the talk about 
being “ overwhelmed by the rush of numbers” is but sounding 
brass. And not only must we have the men, but we must get 
them as soon as possible, and also when they will come, even 
if that is not always “the convenient moment.” Let us make 
no mistake. It will bea very difficult job indeed to get the 
last five hundred thousand. Fortunately, however, we are 
certain that we can rely upon Mr. Asquith to keep his eye 
upon the object, and not to relax for a single moment the 
efforts at recruiting. 
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After praise of the way in which the War Office had dealt 
with the situation, which praise, we agree, is thoroughly well 
merited, and which we should like, as occasional critics of 
that institution, to endorse, Mr. Asquith declared that the 
£ecretary of State for War had appealed for the assistance 
of the County Associations. We are particularly glad to 
record this fact. He next mentioned several very practical 
suggestions for easing the congestion caused by the rush of 
recruits, including one for the better use of our great public 
buildings. We do not know whether the scaffolding is yet 
out of Westminster Hall, but if so what could be a more 
glorious or inspiring recruiting office, especially now that the 
weather has broken ? 


We are glad to notice that Mr. Asquith has adopted a recom- 
mendation originally made in these columns, though one, of 
course, for which we claim no patent—that where there 
is congestion men after enlistment should go back to their 
homes until they can be conveniently called up for train- 
ing. The Government, we rejoice to see, have gone much 
further than we dared to go. We only proposed that a recruit 
temporarily sent back to his home should have the Army pay 
of ls.a day. The Government are going to do the right thing 
and give him instead 3s. a day. That is, of course, perfectly 
sound. The Government, after a man is enlisted, take the 
obligation to feed him, clothe him, and give him Is. 3d. a day. 
This means at the very least 21s. a week out of pocket for the 
Government. Why should they save at the expense of the 
soldier if he goes home for their convenience and not for his 
own? Weare very strongly against giving anything in the 
shape of bounties, but by this act of decency and generosity 
to the new recruits the Government will get a good deal of the 
good and none of the harm of bounties. Men will very much 
like having a week or ten days at home and being well paid. 


Mr. Asquith also promised improvements in paying the 
separation allowances. It is really preposterous that the 
wives should be kept a whole month without their money. 
They no doubt get it fully in the end, but since weekly 
payments are a universal habit of the working classes of 
this country, that habit cannot be disregarded without great 
suffering. It is very stupid of them, no doubt, but people 
who are kept waiting a month for their money always 
believe, as they say, that they will get nothing in the end— 
“You'll see we sha’n’t.” After a very moving little speech 
by Mr. Bonar Law, who has performed the very difficult 
duties of Leader of the Opposition to the satisfaction and 
admiration of the whole country, the vote was agreed to 
unanimously. 

Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s speech we want to say a 
word as to an omission from it. Though he referred to 
the National Reserve, he did not tell us how many men that 
bedy has given to the Army. No doubt the difficulty about 
a statement is that the National Reserve has been used, as 
was probably inevitable, in driblets, and that no one for the 
moment knows how many men it has sent in. Again, the 
usefulness of the National Reserve has not been exhausted, 
and we are probably on the eve of a much wider employment 
of Class IT. Still, considering the splendid patriotism shown 
by the National Reserve—shown in peace time and before the 
excitement of the war—we do hope most sincerely that an 
early opportunity will be taken by the Government to state 
what the country owes to the National Reserve. We are 
perfectly sure that the Government recognize their duty 
as to acknowledging the patriotism of the Reserve, and 
mean to do it handsomely, but undoubtedly many of the men 
feel that they have been neglected. They would, therefore, 
greatly appreciate a public statement by the Prime Minister. 
No National Reservists ever received a penny of public money 
for themselves in peace. Personally what we should like to 
see would be a vote of thanks by the House of Commons to 
the officers and men of the National Reserve. 


The papers of Monday published the welcome news that 
Britain, France, and Russia have agreed “not to conclude 
peace separately during the present war.” Of course, it 
was quite unthinkable that Britain, France, or Russia 
should be so base as to make terms at the expense of 
her friends. Nevertheless, a signed pledge is an excellent 
thing to have, if only because it puts the matter beyond 
the possibility of doubt, and because it spikes the guns 





: . . er 
of German intrigue, which, if report speaks trely, had 


already begun. It is, indeed, a pitiable situation when alli 

think of their own interests more than of the common ca me 
as William III. discovered when he was trying to whip kt on : 
laggard co-operators against Louis XIV.—each one of the : 
holding back to see which way the cat would jump Set 
committing himeelf. — 





On Wednesday in the Commons it was announced that the 
Government would make themselves responsible for the care 
of the Belgian refugees. During the week there has been a 
steady flow of refugees from both Belgium and France. Most 
of them—several thousands—have landed at Folkestone. Many 
of them are entirely without resources, but the Committee for 
receiving them has been working industriously and smoothly, 
A large percentage, after spending one night at Folkestone 
proceed to London, where further arrangements are made for 
them. Some have already begun work as hop-pickers in Kent, 
There are innumerable opportunities for those who are able 
to receive refugees into their homes. 


Mr. Churchill has formed two Naval Brigades and a Marine 
Brigade out of the Reserves for whom there is at present no 
opportunity for service afloat. The Crystal Palace, it is said, 
will be used as headquarters. The Brigades will not be sent 
on foreign service until the naval situation is entirely satis- 
factory. The two Naval Brigades will consist of eight 
battalions, each named after a famous Admiral. Lord Fisher 
and Sir Arthur Wilson will be honorary Colonels of the Naval 
Brigades, and Lord Charles Beresford of the Marine Brigade, 
If the Naval Brigades should be released for service abroad 
they will be handed over to the War Office. Three-fourths of 
the commissioned officers are already available, Volunteers 
are called for to fill the vacancies. 


In spite of the great pressure on our space, we must make 
some reference to Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Guildhall on 
September 4th. A more dignified or more worthy call to 
arms toa free people was never made. What Mr. Asquith 
said as to Belgium was in every way adequate, and we feel 
sure that our gallant allies in France and Russia will fully 
appreciate his references tothem. To realize the full eloquence 
and dignity of Mr. Asquith’s speech it should be read as a 
whole, and we are glad to note that Messrs. Methuen and 
Co. have issued it in a pamphlet at the price of one penny, 
We will leave the speech with one quotation :— 

“ What account could we, the Government and the people of 
this country, have been able to render to the tribunal of our 
national conscience and sense of honour, if, in defiance of our 
plighted and solemn obligations, we had endured, and had not 
done our best to prevent, yes, to avenge, these intolerable wrongs 
[i.e., the sack of Louvain]? For my part, I say that sooner than 
be a silent witness, which means in effect a willing accomplice, to 
this tragic triumph of force over law, and of brutality over 
freedom, I would see this country of ours blotted out of the pages 
of history.” 


On Wednesday evening a telegram from the Viceroy of 
India to the Secretary of State was read in both Houses of 
Parliament. The telegram contains a summary of offers 
of services and money made in India to the Viceroy. The 
rulers of the native States, who number nearly seven bun- 
dred, have with one accord rallied to the defence of the 
Empire, and offered their personal services and the resources 
of their States. From among the many Princes and nobles 
who have volunteered for active service the Viceroy has 
selected a certain number, including the veteran Sir Pertab 
Singh. We wish we had space to set out the splendid roll of 
service, but we can only say with Emerson: “ For the press 
of knights not every brow can receive the laurel.” Twenty- 
seven of the larger States which maintain Imperial service 
troops offered their men, and the Viceroy has accepted from 
twelve of them contingents of infantry, cavalry, sappers, and 
transports, besides a camel corps from Bikaner. 


Then come offers of vast sums of money and thousands of 
horses and camels “with their drivers.” The Maharaja 
of Rewa, besides his troops and his money, has offered his 
private jewellery for the service of the King-Emperor. Even 
from beyond the borders of India come the offers of help, and the 
Nepal State has placed its military resources at the disposal 
of the Government. The Leagues and Congresses have also 





not been behind in the rush to serve and to help. A noble 
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tribute was never made to the work that the British Govern- 
ment and people have accomplished in India. Very rightly 
did Mr. Bonar Law ask that the message should be circulated 
throughout the whole Empire—action which the Prime 
Minister was able to assure him had already been taken. 


The King’s message addressed “To the Governments and 
Peoples of My Self-Governing Dominions,” published to the 
world on Wednesday, is noble in its sincerity of word and 
thought. What could be said better or with a truer dignity 
than the following P—~ 

« Flad I stood aside when, in definance of pledges to which my 
kingdom was a party, the soil of Belgium was violated and her 
cities laid desolate, when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have sacrificed my honour 


and given to destruction the liberties of my Empire and of man- 
kind. I rejoice that every part of the Empire is with me in this 
decision. Paramount regard for treaty faith and the pledged 
word of rulers and peoples is the common heritage of Great Britain 


and of the Empire.” 
Here speaks the man of honour and good faith. 


To the people of India the King very properly sent a 
separate message :— 

“Their one-voiced demand to be foremost in the conflict has 
touched my heart, and has inspired to the highest issues the love 
and devotion which, as I well know, have ever linked my Indian 
subjects and myself. I recall to mind India’s gracious message to 
the British nation of goodwill and fellowship which greeted my 
return in February, 1912, after the solemn ceremony of my 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and I find in this hour of trial a full 
harvest and a noble fulfilment of the assurance given by you that 
the destinies of Great Britain and India are indissolubly linked.” 


A despatch from Sir John French describing the operations 
of the British Field Force from August 23rd to 28th was 
issued on Thursday morning. Although it is a narrative of 
constant retreat, it is as reassuring as an announcement of 
two or three victories. A finer feat of arms, we venture to 
say, has never been performed by British troops. The force, 
owing to circumstances, found itself in a very bad hole, and 
we do not suppose that any other army in the world would 
have extricated itself with such skill. Most other armies, 
having less individual resource than our highly trained officers 
and men, would have been annihilated under the conditions. 
Retreat is supposed to destroy moral, but we believe that this 
particular retreat has simply proved to our troops that where 
skill and coolness are the decisive factor they have nothing to 
fear from the Germans. 


Sir John French explains that he understood that at most 
two German army corps and perhaps a cavalry division were 
opposed to the British position at Mons. On Sunday, the 23rd, 
he received “a most unexpected message ” from General Joffre 
that at least three German army corps were moving on the 
British position, and that the French on the British right were 
already retiring as the Germans controlled the Sambre between 
Charleroi and Namur. We cannot summarize all the incidents 
of the retreat which at once became necessary. The important 
fact that stands out plainly is that when the British right 
rested on the fortress of Maubeuge, and there was no French 
support forthcoming, Sir John French found himself in 
imminent danger of being completely surrounded by the im- 
mensely superior numbers of Germans. For the execution of 
a supremely difficult act of extrication he had an exhausted 
army! Yet he must keep moving. “I felt,” he says, “that 
not a moment must be lost.” 


Even when the Cambrai—Le Cateau position had been 
reached he must fall back further, for the enveloping 
movement still threatened him, and the ground, though 
already entrenched, was not suitable for a firm resistance. 
The exhausted troops therefore retreated, fighting all the 
way, to the Vermand—St. Quentin line. August 26th was 
the most critical day, and the French, always retreating 
on the British right, could still give no help. The British 
left was terribly exposed. On that day it was in the highest 
degree dangerous to attempt a further retirement, and yet, 
as Sir John French says, the attempt was the only alternative 
to complete annihilation. The artillery, though outnumbered 
by four to one, kept up an heroic fight, and fortunately the 
Germans themselves had suffered too heavily to pursue. Sir 
Jobn French says plainly that the British left wing was saved 
on the 26th by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 





The Committees of the Football Association and the 
League have decided to carry through their usual programmes 
for the season. Hired players, we understand, are to be 
drilled and taught the use of the rifle, and it is pointed out 
that the Relief Funds will greatly profit by the allocation of 
football gate money. Many other arguments are advanced, 
but we can only say that they one and all leave us absolutely 
unconvinced. We may be content to lose the services of the 
hired players who prefer the lesser “field” to the greater, 
but the mere continuance of spectacular football will hold 
under its spell at home hundreds of thousands of young men 
who ought to be in Lord Kitchener's Army. Every one of 
those “sweet little men” (vide the verses of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes which we print elsewhere) will be a shirker largely 
because of the decision of the Football Association and the 
League. Many of the famous Rugby clubs, on the otber 
band, have set a fine example. We do not envy the less noble 
Committees their responsibility. ‘Their decision is a thing 
to be ashamed of. The grounds are said to be open to the 
recruiting officers. But the only man who has so far 
attempted to tell footballers their duty at a popular match 
was shouted down by the “ sweet little men.” 


We have read with much pleasure an article entitled 

“Revenge” in the New Statesman of last week. The writer 
has shown, better than we could argue the case ourselves, how 
natural is the awakening of a spirit of revenge at the 
spectacle of such barbarities as Germany has committed in 
Belgium, and yet how utterly barren and unprofitable revenge 
is in practice :— 
_ “Outrages should incite us to overthrow the outrager. That 
is all. The women he has defiled cannot be restored to happiness 
by the unhappiness of yet other women. A dead German child 
will not bring a dead Belgian child to life again. Louvain will 
not rise from its ashes even though you burn down Heidelberg to 
the last book in its libraries. One can see at once what a world 
of futilities one would be led into by revenge.” 


We were unable to find space last week in which to chronicle 
the election of the new Pope—Cardinal della Chiesa. Let us 
trust that, though he takes possession of the Holy See at a 
period of such stress and storm, the major part of his 
pontificate may be peaceful and fortunate. 


The Times of Friday publishes a letter from Sir Valentine 
Chirol on Baron de Reuter's explanation to the Press 
Association of the attitude of Reuter’s Agency towards “ the 
German organization for influencing the Press of other 
countries "—the organization upon which Sir Edward Goschen 
reported from Berlin last winter. Sir Valentine Chirol declares 
that “this explanation would be more satisfactory if Baron 
de Reuter had stated what were his relations and those of 
Reuter’s Agency with Wolff's Telegraphic Bureau, which has 
long been known to be controlled by the Press Bureau of the 
German Foreign Office.” We confess that we have not 
sufficient knowledge of the circumstances to pronounce at the 
present moment any opinion which would be of value, and we 
must, of course, presume, till the contrary is proved, that 
Baron de Reuter and his Agency have a complete answer to 
any suggestions that may be made as to their having been 
under German influence. We agree, however, that Sir 
Valentine Chirol has a perfect right to ask questions, and we 
see nothing unfair or unreasonable in his final request :— 

“No doubt Baron de Reuter will be able to afford the British 

public that explanation, but he owes it to the Agency over which 
he presides, as well as to the British public, to explain clearly 
what have been his relations and those of Reuter’s Agency with 
Wolff's Bureau, with the character of which he should surely have 
been well acquainted.” 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s high standing amongst English 
journalists, and the great public services he has rendered 
to his country, must free him from all suspicion of unfairness 
or pettiness in controversy. We feel confident, therefore, 
that Baron de Reuter will answer the question put to him in 
the fullest and clearest way and so dispose of the incident. 





We greatly regret to record the loss of the light cruiser 
‘Pathfinder,’ which was sunk by a mine or a submarine in the 
North Sea last Saturday, about twenty miles off the East Coast. 
About two hundred lives were lost 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FAIRLY WELL—SO FAR. 


\ V E are not going to begin shouting before we are out 

of the wood. We say this out of no foolish 
superstition that it is unlucky to do so, but for the very 
plain and good reason that we are not out of the wood, 
though we admit that during the week things have 
gone fairly well, and that the prospects look somewhat 
brighter. But even so our success may well turn out to 
be temporary. Indeed, we might almost say that in one 
sense it is certain to prove temporary, because a campaign 
with fairly equal forces such as are now arrayed against 
each other is bound to sway backwards and forwards. 
All that we have a right to hope for is that on the balance 
of, say, two months the swaying in the western theatre of 
the war will prove to be slightly in our favour. If it does, 
then things will be well with us. If it does not, and the 
balance goes the other way, it is quite as true that all will 
not be lost. Instead, the very worst we shall endure then 
will be that the war will be prolonged, and that we shall 
have to fall back, as it were, upon our friend Time, who, 
whether in victory or defeat, remains always on the side of 
the Allies. 

The essential thing to remember, assuming that our 
successes should turn out to be substantial, which of 
course they are not at present, is that even if the German 
advance is at first stayed, and then to some extent rolled 
back, we shall need quite as much as ever every man that can 
possibly be obtained to reinforce the British Army. If we 
were to clear France of the German troops by the end of 
September—a most unlikely hypothesis, we admit—we 
sliould still want, as we have always insisted, to train not 
half a million but a million men. Even if foiled in her 
attempt to invade France, even if deprived of any help 
from her Austrian ally by Russian successes in the 
eastern theatre of the war, Germany would be a most 
formidable foe. Fighting to defend her own territories 
with some six million men under arms, she would not 
be overcome without the most terrific efforts on our 
part, and without losses which would make our armies 
wither as the meadows have been withering under the 
September sun. At the very best we are going to prove 
the absolute truth of the military aphorism that though 
the Navy can protect our shores, only an Army, and a 
great Army and a well-trained Army, can bring a war to 
an end and free us from the awful disaster of prolonged 
hostilities. But we have not got a great and a well- 
trained Army, and before us lies the colossal task of making 
one. And here we would beg our daily contemporaries 
not to put impediments in the way of raising that Army 
by enthusiastic headlines about “ A Boom in Recruiting,” 
and so forth. There is no boom in recruiting. It is 
true that a great number of very gallant, patriotic, and 
self-sacrificing young men have come forward in answer 
to the country’s call. They individually are no doubt 
splendid, but to say that is a very different thing from saying 
that the response from the country as a whole has been 
splendid. The Government hitherto have only asked for 
one man in every hundred of the population, and that tiny 
contingent has not yet been made good. It is true, again, 
that many small communities and some big have given us 
five or six times their quotas ; but this fact, good as it is, 
only shows how very great the hanging back must have 
been in some parts of the country. Instead of relapsing 
into a state of fatuous self-complacency over the 
glorious response of the nation, what we ought to do 
is to fix our eyes on the places that are not making an 
adequate response, and try to make them understand what 
must be the nation’s peril if we cannot get the men, and 
get them quickly, so that they may be trained while there 
is yet time. We must not teach the nation to pat itself 
en the back and talk bunkum to itself, but rather make it 
see and feel that even when towns and shires have given 
nine or ten times their quota they must still regard them- 
selves as unprofitable servants. This is the spirit in 
which we may yet conquer. To indulge in cheap rhetoric 





about “our noble selves” is not a sign of victory. Once 
more, if we are to end the war with safety and with 
honour the Allies have got to beat the strongest mili- 
tary nation in the world, fighting with its back to the 





wall, and therefore not merely capable of heroic 
compelled to heroic deeds ‘* tthe Sennen eee 
despair. The great military caste in Germany will la 
much of the world waste before it gives in, for it knows 
that it isa case of all or nothing. Unless it can win it 
will be wiped out. Therefore it will fight as perhaps 
no body of men has ever fought before. The grim deta. 
mination of the Prussian military clan, supported ag 
it will be by the splendid national patriotism of the 
German nation—for the Germans will not desert their 
rulers in their agony—is a great fighting asset, and it may 
take many sacrifices, much blood, and much treasure to 
overcome it. 

We have dwelt upon the German assets first. We ma 
now dwell upon those that tell in our favour. The first of 
these assets is time; but that there is no need to discuss, 
The second is the Fleet ; but this again calls for little com. 
ment, unless it is to point out that, if we could only get 
the great sea action over and destroy the German Navy, 
and so set our ships free, they might do a very great deal 
that they cannot do while the German Fleet remains in 
being. The chief asset that we have for shortening the 
war remains the character of our Army. It is small, but 
it has something better even than numbers, though 
numbers are important—a perfect moral, a moral 
which can stand temporary defeat, and, what is still 
more difficult, stand the strain of a long-drawn retreat 
without the slightest loss of heart. In peace time we had 
most of us got a little tired of the conventional saying 
about Englishmen not knowing when they are beaten. 
We see now that the convention was a truth, and we 
recognize its incomparable value. If our generals, our 
officers, or our men had known that they were beaten in 
their five days of rearguard actions, not only would they 
never have been able to extricate themselves from the 
terrible position in which they were placed, but even if 
fate had helped them to escape they would have ceased to 
be fighting units. As it was, when they took the offensive 
last Sunday after a couple of days’ rest, they were in quite 
as good heart and quite as efficient as, or rather in better 
heart and more efficient than, when they advanced at Mons 
on the first day of their share in the war. They were quite 
unaware that they had been beaten. The attitude, indeed, 
of the rank-and-file seems to have been one of nothing but 
grumbling criticism and disappointment. The privates 
appear to have thought that owing to some piece of mere 
military pedantry they had been forced to withdraw when 
they had much better have been attacking, and they are 
weno J at this moment, now that they are moving 
orward and gaining a certain success, temporary or the 
reverse as time will show, telling each other how this 
“ proves” how much better their plan of pushing on would 
have been if it had been pursued from the beginning and 
they had not been “ messed about” day after day in silly 
rearguard actions. As a matter of fact, of course, the 
falling-back policy was absolutely necessary. If it had 
not been carried out, and carried out promptly, nothing 
could have saved the Army. As it was, indeed, the main 
body of our troops was only preserved from encirclement by 
the splendid tenacity shown by General Smith-Dorrien and 
the men under him. But though General Smith-Dorrien 
deserves all the praise he can get from us, and does get 
from General French, we must not forget what we also 
owe to the Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the field. 
General French had to ask General Smith-Dorrien to per- 
form a miracle, and he asked him to do so with the quiet 
confidence that it would be performed—as it was. ‘Io give 
such orders as he gave and to risk all on their performance 
requires a steadiness of nerve and a moral courage which are 
beyond all praise. The great-heartedness, the valour, the 
sense of duty in the Expeditionary Force are our greatest 
asset. That force has saved itself by its own exertions, 
and will save France by its example. We do not by this 
mean to suggest that the French troops have fought any- 
thing but supremely well, nor do we wish for one 
moment to snatch from them any part of their well-earned 
laurels. Still, they will, we believe, be the first to admit 
that the fate of war forced upon our troops a specially 
arduous task, and that the task was performed to the 
admiration of every French soldier. It is a commonplace 
that the French are better at attack than retreat. When 
they are next called upon to fall back, as may very well 
happen, we feel sure that every French soldier will be 
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determined to show that he and his comrades can retreat 
as well as “les Tommies.” 

Our next asset is the spirit of the people at home. The 
wen at the front are good, but, as an English racing man 
might say, “ We've got some young ones in training at 
home that seem pretty fair.” Indeed we have. We are 
beginning to see in the newspapers and in Parliament 
complaints, very likely well founded in particular instances, 
as to the discomforts which have to be endured by men 
and officers and all concerned owing to the sudden rush 
of recruits. Weare told that the men do not get their 
money as quickly as they ought, that they have to sleep 
in crowded barracks, and that already they are being 
attacked in their beds by the light troops of war. Very 
possibly ; but that is the price which we are bound to pay 
for not remembering in peace time to make preparations. 
In any case, we trust our readers will not imagine that 
these complaints will have the least effect in stopping the 
flow of recruits. A visit to any barracks where recruits 
ave being sworn in will soon dissipate idle fears as to the 
men resenting the inconveniences, or, if you will, hardships, 
to which we have just alluded. They are out for hardships, 
and are not going to bother about a few flea-bites. 
That the young ones will soon be shaped into good 
soldiers is obvious to any one who knows anything of 
wilitary training. The men are burning to get out to 
the front, and they know they cannot go there until they 
are trained. Therefore there is a general determination to 
get over the preliminaries which will make them efficient 
in quite half the time or less that is usually taken by 
recruits. A proof of this is to be found in the way in 
which the Territorial units are being turned into efficient 
soldiers. It was the good fortune of the present writer to 
ride with some details of a London Territorial regiment 
on Tuesday just as they were reaching the end of 
a fifteen-mile tramp on a tarred main road grown 
sticky in the blazing sun. Yet the men showed no sign 
whatever of distress. Their physique was as excellent as 
their discipline, and their officers were evidently able to 
look upon such things as attending to their men in a 
bivouac as something quite normal, and not a matter for 
doubt, hesitation, and anxiety. 

Last of our assets, but not least, is the aid that is being 
furnished by the Empire. The Canadians will soon be 
here, and following closely upon their heels wil] be the 
New Zealanders and the Australians. They will come not 
in one batch, but, if necessary, in a continuous stream. 
Look, too, at the splendid response to the call made by 
India. We looked for some forty thousand men, and are 
getting seventy thousand. India is not merely sending 
help, but sending the best kind of help in the best kind of 
way. All classes in our great Asiatic Empire are taking 
an intense pride and interest in their contributiun, and the 
native feudatory Princes of India are coming to serve with 
their troops. People have said that the coming of the 
Indian contingent is the most picturesque thing that has 
ever happened in history. It is something a great deal 
more than that. Itis a proof that at the back of their 
minds the Indian peoples know that we are in India as 
trustees and not as tyrants or pillagers. The help that 
India is giving us to-day would have been impossible had 
our rule been what the Germans have declared it to be, or 
what the natives of India have sometimes pretended it to 
be. If we were really nothing but big callous bullies, would 
the bullied want to bring us aid ? 





A WORD TO AMERICA. 


W E desire to address a word to the American people, 

a word which must be spoken, though we are 
fully aware that it will be liable to misunderstanding and 
uiisconstruction, and is certain to be distorted by those 
Whose business it is to exercise pressure upon American 
Opinion in the German interest. First, in order that we 
may as far as possible minimize such misrepresentation, 
let us say quite clearly what we do not ask the American 
people todo. We do not ask them to come to our assist- 
ince, either directly or indirectly. The notion of trying 
to involve them in our wars and our difficulties is one 
Which we have never entertained for a single moment. 
We will go further and say that it is the duty of all 
patriotic American statesmen in existing circumstances to 
do everything in their power to keep out of the great 








tragedy which has been brought upon Europe by the 
cynical policy of the military caste in Germany and 
Austria, English people can fight their own battles, and 
do not want to bring their friends into peril. Besides, 
to be quite frank, there is nothing in which the Americans 
could help us physically. Our Fleet is more than sufficient 
for its work, and therefore the American Fleet, gallant 
and efficient as it is, would be redundant; and America 
has no army for oversea service. As for the commercial 
pressure upon Germany and Austria, that is quite sufficient 
already. 

So much for what we do not want the American people 
todo. What we do want them to do is to think of them- 
selves, to look ahead, and to make, while there is yet 
time, adequate preparation for national defence. In all 
human probability, be the war never so arduous, we 
shall win in the end; but, after all, no man at the present 
moment dare call this more than a probability, even though 
a strong probability. Such are the chances and changes 
of warfare that it is conceivable that Germany may yet 
crush France, may roll back the tide of Russian invasion, 
and may in the end prove as victorious as did Napoleon at 
the height of his power. If that happens, and the situa- 
tion develops as it did in 1810, then we may be sure that 
history will repeat itself. We shall have a new system of 
Berlin Decrees. The force of circumstances will compel 
Germany to strike at America in order to destroy us. If 
the Continent of Europe is dominated by the Germans, 
they will attempt to destroy us by establishing a trade 
boycott throughout the territories they have conquered 
and throughout every neutral territory that they can 
influence by their arms, just as Napoleon did when, 
by the Milan and Berlin Decrees, he placed England 
under a commercial ban. But if trade with America 
remains open there will be a leak in the German 
dyke. Like Napoleon, the Germans will in effect tell 
America that she must join the boycott or take the con- 


sequences. We know quite well what answer America 
will want to give. She will want to refuse, and no 
doubt will refuse. fate were to prove 


But ~ © 
unkind—we do not believe it will, but still there is always 
the possibility—and we were worsted in the struggle, 
and that Germany, possessing or dominating the whole 
of the Continent, were able to do what Napoleon did 
when he got together Villeneuve’s fleet before Trafalgar. 
Further, suppose that the new Trafalgar ended not in 
our favour. In that case we know our destiny, and 
what would happen to English freedom, English ideals, 
and English independence. They would be overwhelmed 
in the sea of tyranny and militarism. But let no one 
suppose that if that happened the victorious German 
military caste would be content to leave the flower of 
liberty growing elsewhere. There must be a clash 
between the two ideals—the militarist ideal, and the free 
ideal as represented in America. The United States must 
then be called upon to uphold the English ideals in their 
last home. As we have said, it is more than likely that 
this will never come to pass ; but so precious is the thing 
to be guarded, so vital to the welfare of humanity, that 
America must make sure of being able to fulfil her part if 
it falls upon her. 

There is only one way in which she can do this, and 
that is by preparation arduous and instant—preparation 
by land and sea. We understand that a certain 
number of the anti-British papers in America are recom- 
mending their countrymen to prepare a great Navy in 
order to fight with the British Navy. Well, we give them 
the same advice—to increase their naval power—and we 
are perfectly willing to take the chance of its ever being 
used against us. Let America increase her Fleet. But 
that will not be enough. She must increase her land 
forces also, or, rather, she must create a land force, 
for in the true sense such a force has now no 
existence. At the present moment the very most that 
the Americans could do would be to collect together a 
force of twenty thousand or thirty thousand Regulars, 
supported by, say, two hundred thousand Militiamen. No 
doubt she could in the end improvise an Army, as she did 
in the Civil War, and probably successfully; but does she 
want the fate of Louvain to fall upon her cities? It is 
true, no doubt, that the very worst thing the Germans 
could do from their own point of view would be to try to 
strike terror in America by the tactics displayed in Belgium. 
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That, however, would not prevent the men of blood 
and iron from trying the effect of terror—for in terror they 
believe. But though we hold that America could, and 
would, improvise men by the million, we must remind the 
Americans that in these days what you cannot impro- 
vise are the munitions of war. Suppose America now 
does nothing, and a year hence gets into trouble, as 
we have said, over some new Berlin Decrees. In that 
case she will, perhaps, have two or three hundred thou- 
sand rifles in store when she will want two million, and 
she will find that, ingenious as are her people, the 
whole of the American factories, working day and night, 
will not be able to turn out more than a few thousands 
a week. 

What we should like to see America do is considerably 
to augment her Fleet, to raise her Regular Army to at 
least a quarter of a million, with a Reserve, and to make 
the Militia a National and not a State Militia, and increase 
it to at least a million menin all. But perhaps Americans 
will say: “That would be a very dangerous policy. It 
might provoke Germany to attack us at once and before 
we are ready. Our condition may be one for anxiety, but 
do not let us make it worse by rashness.” We are bound 
to admit there is something in that view, but, at any rate, 
even the Germans could not claim to dictate to America 
as to whether she should increase her store of the 
munitions of war. Not even the military caste of Prussia 
would venture upon such an outrage as that. At least, 
then, let America set her arms and munition factories 
to work, so that she may feel that if the need were to 
come she would not be faced with the worst tragedy that 
a great and strong nation could be faced with—that of 
having millions of men at her disposal, but all useless 
because they have no arms. We shall be accused, no 
doubt, of talking as if armed mobs made anarmy. We 
are fully alive to the fact that they do not. But we will 
say this: there is one thing essential to the soldier, and 
that is the rifle. If the rifles are not forthcoming it 
is not worth while even to try to make an army. Any 
nation, however, that has rifles may, at any rate, 
attempt to defend itself, and who knows that it would 
not succeed, as Grant and Sherman and Sheridan suc- 
ceeded, in hammering an army into shape as the war 
proceeded ? Therefore, once again, we would warn the 
President of the United States and Congress not to 
trust to a chapter of accidents, but to see to it that if 
America is to defend herself she shall be in a position 
to do the work. 

We are fully aware of the accusations to which 
we lay ourselves open in writing like this, for 
this very week the Washington correspondent of the 
Morning Post tells us that the highest authority in 
America, meaning no doubt the President, was much 
disgusted and annoyed by the suggestion of the 
Spectator that America, true to her old ré/e, should speak 
up for the rights of independent nations, and protest 
against outrages like those committed at Louvain and in 
Belgium generally. If that advice is considered to be 
dangerous, as possibly embroiling America with Germany, 
no doubt the same timid authorities will consider it even 
more wicked of the Spectator to advise America to make 

rudent preparations in the matter of munitions of war. 

till, we are willing to take the risk of such misreprescnta- 
tion, and we believe that, whatever may be the view of the 
politicians, the mass of sound American opinion will be 
with us when we say: “ Look to your powder and your 
rifles.” After all, the Spectator, by its past history, can 
claim a right to speak plainly to the American people as 
their friend. They remember what is our record as 
regards the Civil War, and how that tradition was 
maintained at the time of the Spanish-American War, and 
indeed throughout the past fifty years. 

England is not going to perish, and we believe that we 
ean guard the English ideals of freedom and independence 
by ourselves and without help. Nevertheless, since all 
human calculations are fallible, we want to know that at 
any rate there shall be some other place in the world 
where those ideals can be maintained, and some other 
Power strong enough to maintain them. But America 
cannot do that unless she secures her independence 
and her liberty by providing the men and the rifles and 
equipment which are required to protect her against a 
coup de main, 











OUR ASSOCIATION WITH RUSSIA, 


a=, opinion is gradually but markedly coming to the 
front among a certain school of thought—not, we 
are glad to think, a large one—that the ultimate victo 

of the Allies will simply mean the substitution of a mn 
trouble for an old one. Politicians of this group have at 
last had their eyes opened to the real character of German 
ambition; they no longer deny that, while they were 
insisting on the pacific and enlightened motives of 
Germany, the world was all the time in deadly peril of 
being visited by the worst assault upon civilization and 
international honesty that could possibly occur in our 
modern world. But they say in effect: ‘No doubt we 
were wrong about Germany. But, after all, we are now 
the military allies of Russia, and if Russia, partly with 
our help, should be triumphantly able to dictate terms to 
Germany, whatare we toexpect inthefuture? Will not Ki 

Stork replace King Log? Or, even if it should not be so bad 
as that, will there be really any appreciable improvement in 
the seg | arranged Europe that will succeed the Europe 
we know? Look at the Russian traditions of despotism, 
The Cossack with his whip is the very symbol of autocracy 
imposing itself on an oppressed people. Look at the ruth. 
lessness with which every move towards democracy has 
been suppressed. Look at the Russian designs upon 
Scandinavia. Look at Russia’s treatment of the Jews. 
Remember her pogroms. Look at her aggression in 


Persia. Do not forget her ancient ambitions on the 
Indian frontier. Look at the sorrows of unhappy 
Finland. Is it not certain that as Russia, with her 


incalculable resources of territory, wealth, and population, 
grows in strength, a Russian domination—a Russian 
a at hegemony—will replace the German domina- 
tion of Continental Europe? The Teuton will have had 
his poisonous fangs drawn, but the fangs of united 
Slavdom will be quite as deadly. The time will come when 
we shall undoubtedly have to resist a new pretension to 
universal tyranny. Nothing will have been gained by the 
war. Gigantic naval and military expenditure will still go 
on; it will merely be directed against a new enemy.” 
We have stated these opinions as baldly and brutally 
as we can because it is as well that they should be met 
openly. In this imperfect world there is no association 
between nations of necessarily different codes and intel- 
lectual conceptions which is not open to very easy 
criticisms ; but we undertake to say that the case against 
our association with Russia is, from beginning to end, a 
hollow one. Dangers there are, of course ; but the present 
advantages, and the prospect of eventual benefit to the 
world as the result of the association, are overwhelmingly 
greater. 

It is a strange irony that the few English politicians to 
whom Russia is a bugaboo always found a great deal of 
good to say of her till she became our friend. When the 
Russian menace on the Indian frontier kept some Tories 
awake at nights, the present critics of Russia used to tellus 
that her aims were as harmless as they subsequently pro- 
nounced German aims to be. We confess that we do not 
admire or trust this frame of mind, which shows its chief 
animus against newly acquired friends. But let that pass. 
Let us also give no more than a word to the obvious and 
pregnant fact that but for Russian co-operation we should 
have little hope at this moment of saving the European poli- 
ties from Prussianization. To speak frankly, we believe in 
the plan of meeting each danger as it arises, not in the plan 
of allowing ourselves to be engulfed by a very present danger 
because it is likely that the dim future holds others. The 

rime necessity of working with Russia now would be 
just as urgent if all that the small band of critics say, 
and much more, were indisputable. But there are very 
good reasons for believing that our co-operation with 
Russia contains seeds of very positive benefit to Europe 
and Asia. To begin with, Russia is not at all likely to 
wish to become a great naval Power like Germany. Her 
territory is already immense ; she does not desire to send 
forth heralds of a future Empire over the seas. But it 
may be said that she will be free in her vast continent 
to rule despotically, and to push forward the influence of 
that despotism across many land frontiers, and that we 
Englishmen shall be in the painful position of having 
given her our sanction. In answer to that, we ask 
whether the friendship of a self-governing people like 
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Ives will have no effect upon a nation less advanced 
in the ways of Constitutional government. We believe 
hat the effect will be enormous. We have often argued 
gt similar manner in discussing the effects of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention in Persia. The critics of Russia 

retend that Britain has lent herself in Persia to an 
unscrupulous spoliation. — But view the matter from the 
other side. The Convention has always given us a hold 
upon the rather independent Russian agents in Persia. 
Without it we should have had absolutely no hold. We 
could not have made a single demand upon Russia that we 
were not ready to support by force. As it was, the Conven- 
tion entitled us daily to discuss, to advise, to restrain. It 
is not as though Russia were an obscurantist Power. Her 
face is set towards the light. She has hitched her waggon 
to a star. She is ever on the onward and upward track. 
Only a few days ago we had a proof of this in tho Tsar's 
admirable proclamation to the people of Poland, in which he 

romised them autonomy under Russian suzerainty. If it 
be said that this was a mere cynical military expedient, 
the force of our argument is scarcely diminished. If 
Russia should be victorious, the pledge must be re- 
deemed. But how could it conceivably be redeemed 
without a stream of corollaries? The Jews in the rest of 
Russia could not remain in bonds while the Jews of 
Poland were free. And the example of self-government 
must spread. Finland would have strong and fresh hopes 
for the restoration of her privileges. The Duma itself 
would not consent to be founded on a dummy franchise 
while fringes of Russia rejoiced in an ample democratic 
apparatus. Russia is a learning Power. We need only 
watch her military progress in Galicia and East Prussia 
to be assured of it. Her strategy has been bold and 
enlightened. She has admitted no distractions and been 
diverted by no opportunities of showy but empty military 
display. She has tackled her enemy in full strength, and 
been contented with nothing less than a shattering blow 
against the Austro-Hungarian field army. Russia, in 
fine, has learnt from Japan. Are we to believe thut she 
wil! learn nothing from Britain? To believe that is to be 
utterly unjust both to Russia and ourselves. Russian 
conduct in the field, so far as we can judge, has been a 
model of restraint and consideration. There is not a word 
of such brutal devastations and ruthless executions as 
mark the tracks of the German armies. 

A correspondent has written to us to complain—from 
quite the opposite point of view to that we have been 
deploring—that there is not nearly enough outward 
sympathy with Russia among English a The 
Russian flag, for example, is almost unknown in our 
streets. Though there may be few visible signs of our 
sympathy with Russia, it is deep and real, nevertheless. 
The reasons for the lack of manifestations are, we think, 
entirely accidental. Russia is a distant land; France 
and Belgium are very near; and for one Englishman 
who knows Petrograd thousands know Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Louvain. But the affinity of Englishmen to 
Russians is natural, and cannot be suppressed. When 
an Englishman meets a Russian he almost invariably likes 
him. He admires him as a man, and respects his intellec- 
tual brightness and fertility. The fellow-feeling here for 
Russians in their gradual march towards Constitutionalism 
and civic liberty isa very powerful sentiment. We believe 
that we shall never have cause to abandon it, but that it will 
be fully justified, and that in the re-established comity of 
nations we shall be proud to remember that with our help 
Russia fought gallantly and successfully for the salvation 
of Europe and of herself. 


ourse 





THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY. 


Wie the tide of war rolls uncertainly many people 
are calculating, and not without good reason, on 
the ultimate economic exhaustion of Germany. It is 
therefore worth while to examine in broad outline the 
relative economic situation in Germany as compared with 
that of England. In an article last week dealing 
With the financial machinery of commerce we pointed 
out how English commerce was blocked by a break- 
down in the mechanism of exchange. Since that 
article appeared steps have been taien on sound lines to 
yepair the damage. And here it is well to compliment the 





Government on the way in which they have attacked these 
economic problems. Mr. Lloyd George may, perhaps, in 
accordance with his temperament, have been a little too 
impulsive on some occasions. Some of the proposals he 
has made with the object of sweeping difficulties out of 
the path of English commerce might have involved even 
greater troubles than those he hoped to remove. But he 
has had the good sense not to act upon his own impulses, 
but to consult the people who know the problems that 
have to be dealt with and whose advice can be relied upon. 
One excellent illustration of the spirit in which the 
Government are acting is afforded by the cancellation on 
September 3rd of the proclamation issued on Septem- 
ber 1st prolonging the moratorium. It was necessary that 
the moratorium should be prolonged, but the proclamation 
of September Ist had overlooked one or two very important 
considerations, and the moment they were pointed out the 
Government without hesitation cancelled the proclamation, 
and issued another one putting these matters right. 

Let us now turn to the steps which have been taken to 
deal with the difficulties described in our article of last 
week. These difficulties, in brief, were that the Government 
guarantee of pre-moratorium bills of exchange did not 
extend sufficiently far to open the road for post-moratorium 
business. It was pointed out in the article referred to 
that the Government guarantee only relieved from liability 
the last holders of bills, leaving the acceptors of the bills, 
the endorsers, and, finally, the drawers still liable. 
Thus there was hanging over all these persons and firms 
a liability of unknown magnitude, and as long as that 
liability existed it was impossible for these persons and 
firms to open up new business on any extensive scale. The 
plan which has now been adopted, largely, it is believed, on 
the advice of the accepting houses, is extremely well 
thought out. It was announced by a circular from the 
Treasury, dated September 4th, appearing in the news- 
papers of the following morning. The first essential 
was to release the endorsers and drawers of bills from their 
liabilities, so as to set them free to open up new business. 
This is done by the Government authorizing the Bank of 
England to provide the funds necessary to pay all approved 
pre-moratorium bills when they are presented on maturity. 
This money will be advanced to the acceptors of the bills, 
who are the persons primarily liable for payment ; in return 
they are to be under an obligation to collect as soon as 
possible the funds due to them, and to apply these funds 
to the repayment of the advances made by the Bank of 
England. Until the advances are repaid, accepting 
houses will have to pay interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. above the ruling Bank Rate. Needless to say, this 
high rate of interest will provide a very active motive for 
prompt repayment. In order to give the acceptors time 
to recover the debts due to them, out of which they have 
to repay the advances made by the Bank of England, the 
Bank undertakes not to claim repayment of its advances 
until one year after the close of the war, and until then 
the Bank’s claim for repayment will rank after claims in 
respect of post-moratorium transactions. This means that 
until twelve months after the close of the war accepting 
houses can open up new business with their full credit 
because their liability for the pre-moratorium business will 
not be pressed upon them. In other words, the guarantee 
of the Government has in effect been employed to postpone 
claims arising before the the war until twelve months after 
the war is ended. At the same time, as above pointed 
out, a strong motive for clearing off old claims as 
quickly as means come to hand is provided by the high 
rate of interest charged on Bank of England advances. 

These arrangements for dealing with pre-moratorium 
liabilities clear the line, if we may use a railway metaphor, 
and leave it now open for fresh traffic; but they do not 
supply the means of moving that traffic. The means are 
in many cases lacking, because it is at present impossible 
to make payments in this country on account of money 
owed here. For example, Stockholm owes money to us 
for coffee supplied through London. But Stockholm 
cannot transmit that money in the form of gold because 
the export of gold from Sweden is prohibited. Nor can 
she transmit it in the form of produce, because before 
that produce can be moved it must be paid for by a bill 
drawn upon London, and owing to the temporary break- 
down of the discount market in London there is no means 
of negotiating such a bill. What the Government have 
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therefore done, in co-operation with the joint stock banks 
and the Bank of England, is to arrange for accepting houses 
to obtain from their own bankers, or from the Bank of 
England, the money necessary to pay new acceptances when 
they mature, in the event of remittances from their clients 
abroad not reaching them intime. Now that this arrange- 
ment has been made it is possible for the accepting 
houses to agree to accept bills drawn against produce 
—say Swedish iron ore—and thus to promote the despatch 
of that iron ore to England. Simultaneously the bill 
drawn against the iron ore can be used for paying 
Sweden’s debt for the coffee she has imported, and would 
otherwise be unable to pay for. In effect, the iron ore 
pays for the coffee, but it is only by the intervention of the 
Government that it is possible to effect this exchange. 

Needless to say, precautions are taken against the risks 
which the Government run in thus organizing the 
machinery for conducting new business. The first of these 
precautions is that the banks are to satisfy themselves that 
the transaction is a bond-fide one. That is to say, they are 
to make sure that the acceptance is required for real 
business, such as the moving of produce, and that there is 
good reason why the money to meet this acceptance is not 
forthcoming from the client. The second precaution is 
that a high rate of interest is charged—namely, 2 per cent. 
above the ruling Bank Rate—so that accepting houses will 
not borrow save for good reason, and will repay as quickly 
as possible. 

As far as can be judged, these arrangements will set the 
machinery of international commerce again in motion, and 
thus complete the work which our Navy has done by keep- 
ing open the seas to British commerce. 

Let us now turn to Germany. Our difficulties, as may 
be seen from what has been written above, have been 
difficulties of credit and mechanism ; the German difficulties 
are difficulties of substance. The seas are open to us; 
they are closed to Germany ; and therefore, even if Germany 
had, as we soon shall have, the financial machinery 
of commerce in perfect working order, she still would be 
unable to carry on her trade because it is blocked by our 
naval supremacy. Germany can only import or export 
goods through Holland and Italy. In the same way, 
it is —_ that Switzerland might import goods 
nominally on her own account and sell them to Germany ; 
but that again would be an insignificant factor if Italy 
were a belligerent State opposed to Germany. The 
realization of these facts accounts for the extreme 
anxiety of the German Government to avoid any breach 
of Dutch neutrality, and to prevent Italy going into the 
camp of her enemies. We on our side have to face the fact 
that, as long as Italian and Dutch neutrality continues, it is 
impossible for us to secure an absolutely complete blockade 
of Germany. It is to be hoped, however, that we shall not 
on that account take hasty steps to interfere with neutral 
trade, steps which, though convenient to us at the moment, 
might recoil upon us in some future war. After all, we can 
afford to wait, knowing full well that each week that the 
war is prolonged increases the economic embarrassments of 
Germany, in spite of such small assistance as she can obtain 
through Holland and Italy. Germany in a normal year 
imports no less than £500,000,000 worth of produce. A 
large part of this comes from her enemies, and that ceases 
absolutely. What comes from the rest of the world is 
necessarily interrupted in its arrival by the disappearance 
of the German mercantile marine from the seas. More- 
over, the — of moving this produce is largely 
prevented by the fact that the London money market is 
now closed to Germany, so that she cannot arrange to pay 
for goods, as in time of peace, by drawing bills upon 
London. For these reasons, even though Holland and 
Italy may still remain open to German trade, there will 
be such a falling off in the supply of materials requisite 
to her industry and to her life that in the course of a few 
weuths the economic pressure must inevitably become 
“2 important factor in bringing the war to an end. 


(*,* Exrratum.—In the article on “The Financial Machinery of 
Commerce” in our issue of last week there was an error. Owing 
to the omission of the words “in default of,” the passage stated 
that acceptors of bills have a right to claim from the endorsers. 
This, of course, is an obvious inaccuracy. The passage should 
have read: “In default of payment by the acceptors the Bank 
has a right to claim from the endorsers.”]} 
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WORDSWORTH ON WAR. 


[The following is the essential portion of the letter which the 
poet Wordsworth wrote in 1811 to Pasley on the publica. 
tion of his Essay. It was published in the « United 
Service Magazine” for April, 1913, and commented upon by 
us at length, and is republished in the new edition of 
Pasley's Essay (William Clowes and Sons, 3s. 6d. net) 
noticed by us on August 29th. A great deal of it is, of course, 
not applicable to the present war. The spirit, however, in 
which the poet faces the situation and reads its true meaning 
ts wholly admirable, and has just now lessons Sorusall. We 
do not ask our readers to search for coincidences oy 
prophecies, but for inspiration. They should, of course, 
for “France” read “Germany,” and for “ Napoleon” 
“the Kaiser.”] 


| Fy: me express my zealous thanks for the spirit and 
beauty with which you have pursued through al! its 
details the course of martial policy which you recommend, 
Too much praise cannot be given to this, which is the great 
body of your work. I hope that it will not be lost upon your 
countrymen. But (as I said before) I rather wish to dwell 
upon those points in which I am dissatisfied with your Essay, 
Let me then come at once to a fundamental principle: you 
maintain that, as the military power of France is in progress, 
ours must be so also—or we must perish. In this I agree with 
you, yet you contend also that this increase or progress can only 
be brought about by conquest permanently established upon the 
continent ; and calling the doctrines of the writers upon the 
law of nations to your aid, you are for beginning with the 
conquest of Sicily—and so on through Italy, Switzerland, &c., 
&c. Now it does not appear to me, though I should rejoice 
heartily to see a British Army march from Calabria trium.- 
phantly to the heart of the Alps, and from Holland to the 
centre of Germany, yet it does not appear to me that the 
conquest and permanent possession of these countries is 
necessary to produce those resources of men and money 
which the security and prosperity of our country requires. 
All that is absolutely needful for either the one or the other is 
a large experienced and seasoned army—which we cannot 
possess without a field to fight in; and that field must be some- 
where on the continent. Therefore, as far as concerns ourselves 
and our security, Ido not think that so wide a space of conquered 
country is desirable, and as a Patriot I have no wish for it; if 
I desire it, it is not for our own sakes directly, but for the benefit 
of those unhappy nations whom we should rescue, and whose 
prosperity would be reflected back on ourselves. Holding 
these notions, it is natural—highly as I rate the importance 
of military power, and deeply as I feel its necessity for the 
protection of every excellence and virtue—that I should rest my 
hopes with respect to the emancipation of Europe, more upon 
moral influences and the wishes and opinions of the people of the 
respective nations than you appear to do. 

As I have written in my pamphlet, “On the moral 
qualities must its salvation ultimately depend. Some- 
thing higher than military excellence must be taught, 
as higher: something more fundamental, as more funda- 
mental.” Adopting the opinions of the writers mpon the 
laws of nations—you treat of conquest as if conquest could in 
itself—nakedly and abstractedly considered—confer rights. 
If we once admit this proposition all morality is driven out 
of the world. We conquer Italy, that is, we rear the British 
Standard in Italy, and, by the aid of its inhabitants, we expel 
the French, subdue the country, and have a right to keep it 
for ourselves. This, if I am not mistaken, is not only implied, 
but explicitly maintained in your book. Undoubtedly if it be 
clear that the possession of Italy is necessary for our security, 
we have a right to keep possession of it, if we should ever be 
able to master it by the sword. But not because we have gained 
it by conquest, therefore may we keep it—no; the sword as the 
sword can give no rights—but because a great and noble nation 
like ours, cannot prosper or exist without such possession. Tf the 
fact were so, we should then have a right to keep possession of 
what by our valour we had acquired—not otherwise. If these 
things were matter of mere speculation, they would not be worth 
talking about; but they are not so. The spirit of conquest, 
and the ambition of the sword, never can confer the glory and 
happiness upon a nation that has attained power sufficient to 
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Your favourites the Romans, though no doubt 
: he Carthaginians before their eyes, yet were 
having the Sonn thele arms a of Italy by ambition, far more 
ao by a rational apprehension of the dangers of their con- 
dition. And how did they enter upon this career ? By an 
act of atrocious injustice; you are too well read in History 
for me to remind you what that act was. The same disregard 
of morality followed too closely their steps everywhere. 
Their ruling passion and sole steady guide, was the glory of 
the Roman name, and the wish to spread the Roman power. 
No wonder then if their armies and military leaders, as soon 
as they had destroyed all foreign enemies from whom anything 
was to be dreaded, turned their swords upon each other. 
The ferocious cruelties of Sylla and Marius, of Catiline, 
and of Anthony and Octavius, and the despotism of the 
Empire, were the necessary consequences of a long course 
of action pursued upon such blind and selfish principles. 

Therefore—admiring as I do your scheme of martial policy ; 

and agreeing with you that a British military power may, 
and that the present state of the world requires that it ought 
to be predominant in Italy and Germany and Spain—yet still 
lam afraid that you look with too much complacency upon 
conquest by British arms, and upon British military influence 
upon the continent, for its own sake. Accordingly you seem 
to regard Italy with more satisfaction than Spain; I mean 
you contemplate our possible exertions in Italy with more 
pleasure, merely because its dismembered state would pro- 
bably keep it under our sway—in other words, more at our 
mercy. Now] think nothing would be more-unfortunate for 
Europe than the condition of Germany and Italy in these 
respects. Could the barriers be dissolved which have divided 
the one nation into Neapolitans, Tuscans, Venetians, &c., and 
the other into Prussians, Hanoverians, &ce.; and could they 
be taught their strength; the French would be driven back 
into their own land immediately. I wish to see Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, formed into independent nations; nor 
have I any desire to reduce the power of France further 
than may be necessary for that end. Woe be to that country 
whose military power is irresistible. I deprecate such an 
event for Great Britain scarcely less than for any other land. 
Scipio foresaw the evils with which Rome would be visited 
when no Carthage should be in existence for her to contend 
with. Jf a nation have nothing to oppose or fear without, 
it cannot escape decay and concussion within. Universal 
triumph and absolute security soon betray a state into 
abandonment of that discipline, civil and military, by which 
its victories were secured. If the time should ever come when 
this island should have no more formidable enemies by land 
than it has at this moment by sea, the extinction of all that 
it previously contained of good and great would soon follow. 
Indefinite progress undoubtedly there ought to be somewhere ; 
but let that be in knowledge, in science, in civilisation, in the 
increase of the numbers of the people, and in the augmentation 
of their virtue and happiness ; Lut progress in conquest cannot 
be indefinite; and for that very reason, if for no other, it 
cannot be a fit object for the exertions of a people—I mean 
beyond certain limits, which, of course, will vary with cir- 
cumstances—my prayer as a Patriot is—that we may always have 
somewhere or other enemies capable of resisting us, and keeping 
us at arm’s length. 

Do I then object that our arms shall be carried into 
every part of the continent? No! such is the present 
condition of Europe that I earnestly pray for what I deem 
would be a mighty blessing. France has already destroyed, 
in almost every part of the continent, the detestable govern- 
ments with which the nations have been afflicted; she has 
extinguished one sort of tyranny, but only to substitute 
another, Thus then have the countries of Europe been taught 
that domestic oppression, if not manfully and jealously 
repelled, must sooner or later be succeeded by subjugation 
from without; they have tasted the bitterness of both cups; 
have drunk deeply of both. Their spirits are prepared for 
resistance to the foreign tyrant, and with our help, I think, 
they may shake him off; and under our countenance, and 
following (as far as they are capable) our example, they may 
fashion to themselves—making use of what is best of their 
own ancient laws and institutions—new frames of govern- 
ment—which may secure posterity from a repetition of such 
calamities as the present age bas brought forth. The 
materials of a new balance of power exist in the language and 


protect itself. 


name and territory of Spain, in those of France, and those of 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the British Isles. The smaller 
states must disappear and merge in the large nations and 
widespread languages. ‘I'he possibility of this remodelling of 
Europe I see clearly; earnestly do I pray for it; and I have 
in my mind a strong conviction that your invaluable work 
will be a powerful instrument in preparing the way for that 
happy issue. Yet still we must go deeper than the nature of 
your labours requires you to penetrate. Military policy 
merely will not perform all that is needful, nor mere military 
virtues. If the Roman state was saved from overthrow by the 
attack of the slaves and of the gladiators,* and through the 
excellence of its armies—yet this was not without great difficulty ; 
and Rome would have been destroyed by Carthage had she not 
been preserved by civil fortitude—in which she surpassed all 
the nations of the earth. The reception which the senate gave 
to Terentius Varro after the battle of Cannae is the sublimest 
event in human history. What a contrast to the Austrian 
government after the battle at Wagram! England requires, as 
you have shown so eloquently and ably, a new system of martial 
policy; but England, as well as the rest of Europe, what is more 
dificult to give it—a new course of education, a higher tone of 
moral feeling, more of the grandeur of the imaginative faculties, 
and less of the petty precession of the unfeeling and pur!lind 
understanding that would manage the concerns of nations in 
the same calculation with which it would set about building a 
house. Now a state ought to be governed (at least in these 
times)—the labours of the statesman ought to adrvance—upon 
the calculations and from the impulses similar to those which 
give motion to the hands of a great artist when he is 
preparing a great picture, or of a mighty poet when he is 
determining the proportions and march of a poem. 

Much is to be done by rule ; the great outline is previously to 
be conceived in distinctness ; but the consummation of the work 
must be trusted to resources that are not tangible—though known 
to exist. Much as I admire the political sagacity displayed in 
your work, I respect you still more for the lofty spirit that 
supports it, for the animation and courage with which it is 
replete, for the contempt—in a just cause—of death and 
danger with which it is ennobled, for its heroic confidence in 
the valour of your countrymen, and the absolute determination 
which it everywhere expresses, to maintain on all points the 
honour of the soldier’s profession, and that of the noble nation 
of which you are a member—of the land in which you were 
born—no insults, no indignities, no vile stooping, no despondency, 
will your politics admit of ; and, therefore, more than for any 
other cause, do I congratulate my country on the appearance of 
a book, which, resting on these points—our national safety upon 
the purity of our national character—will (I trust) help 
materially to make us, at the same time, a more powerful and a 


more highminded nation. 
Affectionately yours, 
W. Worpswortu. 





WAR BY FLOOD. 


ERHAPS the Germans did not believe that the Belgians 

would open their sluices and let the waters of the Schelde 
arrest the hostile advance at so great a cost to the owners of 
the land. The harvest was swept away, the foundations of 
houses were undermined, meadowland was salted so that 
it will take years to recover. The fact that the Belgians did 
not hesitate last week at Termonde and elsewhere to let 
history be repeated is the measure of the determination of 
this gullant people. The Germans floundered in the flood, 
climbed into trees out of the deeper parts, and lost their 
artillery in the saturated ground across which shallow waves 
coursed. In this humiliating spectacle the discomfiture of 
Louis XIV. was reproduced. When William Prince of 
Orange had heartened the suffering population of Holland, 
the supreme act of opening the dykes was performed. The 
whole country was turned into a lake from which, as Macaulay 
says, “the cities with their ramparts and steeples rose like 
islands.” The largest ships of Ruyter majestically floated in 
from the Schelde as tha, waters rose over the fields, and, as 
General Hardy de Périni has said, became “ bastions flottants ” 
to guard the approaches to Amsterdam. The invaders were 
forced to save themselves by a precipitate retreat. The tide 





*“Totis imperii_ viribus consurgitur,” says the Historian, speaking of 





the War of the Gladiators, 
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of the Schelde produced a parallel tide in the affairs of men ; 
German and Austrian troops hurried to support the Prince of 
Orange, and even Spain forgot her ancient enmities against 
the Dutch in the common wrath against Louis XIV. Half 
Europe had been moved by the thrilling, though phlegmatic, 
determination of Orange, and sprang at last to arms against 
the belly. 

The ultimate defences of the Low Countries have tradi- 
tionally been by means of flood. The territory which the 
Belgians put under water last week lies south and south-west 
of Antwerp. The Germans who were caught in the rising 
waters were marching from Brussels towards the sea, and 
perhaps hoped to cut the coastal communications of Antwerp. 
Every one who has been anywhere in this part of Europe can 
picture the scene of the flood—low flat country, sometimes 
marshy, sometimes sandy. Holland could be flooded almost 
asa whole, but Belgium is more undulating, and the water lies 
in patches. An examination of the defences of Antwerp shows 
that flooding is reckoned on as an essential part of the 
system. North, west, and south there are sluices always 
ready to let in the flood. To the east the fortifications are 
specially strong, because here there is less water available, 
though there is still a good deal. At Termonde, which 
the Germans had reached when the flood was let loose, 
the railway—the object of the German attack—runs along the 
Schelde, so that the German guns must have been caught as 
quickly as Pharaoh was caught in the Red Sea. At Termonde 
the ground is boggy, and the heavy artillery must have become 
unmanageable. Outside Antwerp artillery could probably 
be driven through the floods where the water was not too deep, 
as there the ground is sandy. Of course the Termonde affair 
involved a comparatively few Germans, but Antwerp has more 
tluices in readiness, and the Belgian guns would control the 
flooded area. Perhaps even yet the Belgians will have to make 
further sacrifices, and let us hope if so that it will be true of 
the Germans (in the language of Daniel) that “ with the arms 
of a flood shall they be overflown.” 

Holland would consent to the flooding of the land—if ever 
that should be necessary—with even more grief than the 
Belgians in proportion as her toil on keeping out the sea bas 
been the greater. The natural protection of Holland is the 
sand dunes, but these are continually being eroded, and all 
Holland would “go to sea,” as the coast people of East 
Anglia say, if there were not a vast system of artificial protec- 
tion as well. Fortunately artifice is aided by Nature, for where 
the land is low and muddy there is no erosion, but, on the 
contrary, a tendency for the land to gain on the sea. In the 
sea-marshes of England this tendency is generally marked; 
glasswort (wrongly called samphire) and sea lavender grow 
further and further out upon the saltings, binding together 
and solidifying the mud. With a little encouragement from 
human effort this kind of land can generally be reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation strip by strip. 

The most familiar passages in literature telling of the use 
of the Schelde for entangling an enemy are, we suppose, in 
Motley’s History of the United Netherlands. The Schelde is 
almost entirely a Belgian river, and, as Motley reminds us in 
his Rise of the Dutch Republic, it was formerly suffocated 
before reaching the sea in quicksands and thickets. It was 
these that afforded protection to the savages who resisted the 
Romanarms. “The slow process of nature and the untiring 
industry of men” created the archipelago of Zeeland and 
South Holland. These islands were unknown to the Romans. 
But by the sixteenth century, when Spain was trying to over- 
come the resistance of William the Silent, the dykes were 
already an elaborate system. In 1584 the government of 
Antwerp had degenerated from well-organized municipal 
republicanism into anarchy. On to this stage came the 
brilliant Philip de Marnix, Lord of St. Aldegonde, who was 
to play so great a part in the defence of Antwerp when 
Parma laid siege to it in the interests of Philip of Spain. 
Let us quote Motley’s glowing description of Aldegonde, for 
there was something in Aldegonde’s cause which, under the 
strangely inverted conditions, is obviously applicable to the 
war to-day :— 

“There were few more brilliant characters than he in all 
Christendom. He was a man of a most rare and versatile genius, 
Educated in Geneva at the very feet of Calvin, he had drunk, like 


mother’s milk, the strong and bitter waters of the stern reformer’s 
creed; but he had in after life attempted, although hardly with 








iy 
success, to lift himself to the height of a general relici 
tion. He had also been trained in the severe atteank 
literary culture which characterised that rigid school. He a 
scholar, ripe and rare; no holiday trifler in the gardens of va “ 
ing. He spoke and wrote Latin like his native tongue, He could 
compose poignant Greek epigrams. He was so familiar with 
Hebrew, that he had rendered the Psalms of David out of th 
original into flowing Flemish verse, for the use of the reformed 
churches. That he the modern tongues of civilised 
Europe, Spanish, Italian, French, and German, was a matter of 
course. He was a profound jurisconsult, capable of holdin 
debate against all competitors upon any point of theory or mr. 
tice of law, civil, municipal, international He was a learned 
theologian, and had often proved himself a match for the doctors 
bishops, or rabbin of Europe, in highest arzument of dogma, 
creed, or tradition. He was a practised diplomatist, constant] 
employed in delicate and difficult negotiations by William ths 
Silent, who ever admired his genius, cherished his friendship, ang 
relied upon his character. He was an eloquent orator, whose 
memorable harangue, beyond all his other efforts, at the diet of 
Worms, had made the German princes hang their heads with 
shame, when, taking a broad and philosophical view of the 
Netherland matter, he had shown that it was the great questior 
of Europe; that Nether Germany was all Germany; that Protes. 
tantism could not be unravelled into shreds; that there was but 
one cause in Christendom—that of absolutism against national 
liberty, Papacy against the reform; and that the seventeen 
Provinces were to be assisted in building themselves into an 
eternal barrier against Spain, or that the ‘ burning mark of shame 
would be branded upon the forehead of Germany;’ that the 
war, in short, was to be met by her on the threshold, or else thay 
it would come to seek her at home—a prophecy which the horrible 
Thirty Years’ War was in after time most signally to verify.” 


When William the Silent died, Aldegonde, as Burgomaster of 
Antwerp—he had refused the prouder title of Margrave— 
explained William’s plans for checking Parma. William had 
repeated them with his dying breath. The Blauw-garen Dyke 
was to be pierced, and the engineers of Antwerp were to be 
able to let loose the flood at any moment. The Magistrates 
made no objection. But the butchers who daily watched 
their cattle grazing on the fine pastures outside the city were 
furious. What! sacrifice all this good flesh! And if Parma 
were really about to reduce Antwerp by famine, as he had 
boasted, what madness to annihilate these wholesome supplies! 
But William had said that if the Schelde remained within its 
banks Parma would bridge it. Here the butchers could cite 
the military experts. Bridging was impossible. And the 
Colonels themselves gravely told Aldegonde that if any 
attempt were made to pierce the Blauw-garen Dyke the 
troops would rise in mutiny. The plans of William were 
consequently disregarded. Aldegonde himself did not believe 
it possible that the bridge could be built. Parma’s pre- 
parations nevertheless went on under the nose of Antwerp 
while the inhabitants laughed. Later the Spaniards pressed 
so hard on the Antwerp volunteers at Lille that it was decided 
to make a tributary of the Schelde overflow at that place. The 
sluice-gate was opened at the top of a high spring-tide, and 
the water suddenly descended upon the Spaniards. They fell 
back in confusion, struggling breast high in the waves, but 
managing to save their field-pieces. This was only a local 
reverse for the Spaniards, and the situation at Antwerp did 
not improve. At last it was decided that the Saftingen Dyke 
on the Flemish side of the Schelde should be pierced. The 
butchers still prevailed to prevent the opening of the great 
Blauw-garen Dyke, which alone, as Orange foresaw, would 
have engulfed the Spaniards. Motley says :—~ 


“Meantime a vast and almost general inundation had taken 
place. The aspect of the country for many miles around was 
strange and desolate. The siuices had been opened in the 
neighbourhood of Saftingen, on the Flemish side, so that all the 
way from Hulst the waters were out, and flowed nearly to the 
gates of Antwerp. A wide and shailow sea rolled over the fertilo 
plains, while church-steeples, the tops of lofty trees, and here and 
there the turrets of a castle, scarcely lifted themselves above the 
black waters; the peasants’ houses, the granges, whole rural 
villages, having entirely disappeared. The high grounds of Doel, 
of Kalloo, and Beveren, where Alexander was established, 
remained out of reach of the flood. Far below, on the opposite 
side of the xiver, other sluices had been opened, and the sea had 
burst over the wide, level plain. ‘The villages of Wilmerdonk, 
Orderen, Ekeren, were changed to islands in the ocean, while all 
the other hamlets, for miles around, were utterly submerged. 
Still, however, the Blauw-garen Dyke and its companion the 
Kowenstyn remained obstinately above the waters, forming & 
present and more fatal obstruction to the communication between 
Antwerp and Zeeland than would be furnished even by the 
threatened and secretly-advancing bridge across the Schelde. 
Had Orange’s prudent advice been taken, the city had been safe. 
Over the prostrate dykes, whose destruction he had so warmly 
urged, the ocean would have rolled quite to the gates of Antwerp, 
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have been as easy to bridge the North Sea as to 
navigation of the patriots over so wide a surface. 
late, the butchers, and A ig and ae 

itent enough. An order was passed, by acclamation, 
eee to ao a Orange had recommended in June. It 


that the Blauw-garen and the Kowenstyn should be 
we as, the hour had long gone by. Alexander of Parma 


e the construction of a bridge across 
mere On eS Seams cnt at the same time to permit the 
destruction of the already existing barrier. 

In spite of the laughter of the Antwerpers, Parma’s bridge 
progressed, and when they fought the Spaniards for the 
ession of the Blauw-garen Dyke, the oozy surface of 
which soon ran with blood, it was indeed too late. The 
Dutch and Englishmen—“mad bull-dogs all,” as Parma 
called them—fought well, and at first with success, against 
the Spaniards and Italians, but ultimately they were over- 
powered. The greatest flooding of all was rendered im- 
possible. The Spaniards held the dyke at high water. As 
the tide receded, “ We have conquered,” cried Parma; “the 
sea deserts the impious heretics!” And so in due course 
Antwerp fell because the instructions of the great Prince had 


been disregarded. 


and it would 
control the free 
When it was too 





NATIONAL RESERVISTS. 


“ LEASE direct No. G. 65 Private H. Willis to proceed 
P with the least possible delay and report himself to 
the Officer Commanding the Depot, Boughton Barracks, 
Oaxford, for re-enlistment in the Special Reserve. Army 
Form N. R. 1 herewith.” Pinned to the notepaper is a drab- 
coloured slip, of which half, headed A. F. N. R. 1, “is to 
certify that the bearer, Mr. H. Willis, late 2nd Battalion East 
Loamshire Regiment, is a Class II. National Reservist, and 
was registered as such before 11th August, 1914”; the other 
half, also headed A. F. N. R. 1, makes provision for Mr 
Willis’s signature to the effect that he has “received the sum 
of £10 as bounty on final approval,” and this signed receipt is 
“to be retained by the Officer who makes the payment,” and 
“will be accepted as evidence of the certified copy of the 
Order referred to in 9/Reserve/1293 (Accounts, 1 B).” 
The morning's post brings a batch of perhaps half a dozen 
such notes and slips, and the next step is to look up the 
addresses of the men in the muster roll of the company; 
then to sort out the addresses and make the round. In the 
suburbs of even a small town it is easy to be misdirected; but 
after a little search the first of the addresses on the list is 
duly discovered, and the bearer of the note knocks at the 
door of a small house at the end of a small row of buildings, 
with a single straggling plant of perennial sunflowers serving 
fora garden. The door opens into a tiny room redolent of 
soap and water; on the table is a bundle of nicely ironed 
linen. Mrs. A——, who comes from the soap and water within, 
has evidently been expecting the summons. Her husband is 
at work ; he will not be in till dinner at one o'clock. Is he 
to go at once? The sergeant had told him he was to go 
to-morrow. The alteration of time is accepted, though there is 
plainly a difference between to-day and to-morrow. Mrs, 
A—— smiles cheerfully as she stands at the door and is told 
that the paper will be brought back to her husband at one 
o'clock. The next address lies a mile or so distant, and Mrs. 
B , who opens the door, is a contrast to Mrs. A——-:; it is 
not washing day, and stains take the place of starch. Her 
husband? He bas gone; he is at Winchester; he went off on 
a sudden, and he said he would write to her. She is to get 
nothing while he is away ; is that true? A lady visitor came 
and told her so. She is reassured on this point, we hope, 
wondering how any visitor could leave behind her so crucl a 
misunderstanding. But it is not only Mrs. B—— who has 
misunderstood. Mrs. C——,a hundred yards down the road, 
in a pretty creeper-covered cottage with roses in the garden 
and doves in a wooden cage by the door, has been told exactly 
the same. Mrs. C is broad and motherly, with hair that is 
still gold; she might have sat to a sculptor for Ceres, and her 
blue eyes have the simplest outlook. Her husband bas gone, 
too; he went last Tuesday, just at short notice, and she is to 
have nothing while he is away. “But that can’t be true 
really?” she asks. “Surely Iam to have something?” She, 
too, is reassured; and, as a fact, both she and her neighbour 
did receive a remittance that same evening. But both of 
them, without money, had accepted the apparent fact that 











no money was to come to them; both, without complaint, 
looked evenly at the future. 

A little lane by a mill was the next address. It is not found 
easily, as there are no names to the roads. At the inquiry for 
Mr. D—— an active and talkative old lady comes obligingly 
to a gate to show the correct turning to take. “Ah! I know 
what you've come for,” she remarks briskly. “You're after 
sojers. There’s Mr. Brown, now, he’s gone for a sojer ; yes, and 
there’s Mr. Black, him as lives in that house you'll see at the 
corner—well, it isn’t Mr. Black as you want, but Mr. Black 
he’s a sojer, and he'll tell you where Mr. D—— lives.” Mra. 
D—— is eventually pointed out at the end of the row, a young 
woman with a year-old baby in herarms. “Is it my husband 
that’s wanted?” she asks, and an old woman with a brown 
enigmatic face looks up quickly from the next doorway. 
“It’s only for home defence, isn’t it ?” Mrs. D—~— with 
her baby asks again. “Now you cheer up, Mrs. D——,” 
counsels the old woman with the brown face, and as Mra 
D—— turns away inquiry is made as to her children 
“Three, she’s got; that little boy as has run for his father 
at the mill, that one in the cart here by you, and the baby 
you saw. Ah! it comes hard on all of us,” pronounces the 
slow voice ; the eyes are full of riddles. “Three sons I've got, 
and all serving; one, thirty-three he is, he’s in the Liverpool 
Regiment; another, he’s in the Queen’s; and the other, he 
passed his twentieth birthday at sea the other day; and 
I baven’t heard a word from one of them since the war began. 
Of course, we look in the paper every day, but .” Mra, D— 
is standing smiling in the doorway: her husband, black-haired 
und over six feet, appears in the distance. His chief anxiety is 
to be assured as to the separation allowance, and the keeping 
open of his job; he goes back through the mill to the 
manager’s Office, tapping his paper and shouting “Class II.! 
I'm wanted!” to a friend minding a machine. It is clear from 
the manager’s manner that the firm will be glad to see him 
back. His wife, left with one who is inquiring further as to 
the children, shows his South African medal in a black waist- 
coat pocket folded on the table. “You see, when you've got a 
good husband,” she begins, and displays in addition his prizes 
and a photograph of a regimental cricket eleven. 

One of the papers is marked Class I. instead of Class II, 
and Mr. E——, who has seen twelve years’ service, is not at 
home. Being in Class I., he has volunteered for active service 
abroad, and is already at Woolwich with his battery. Mrs, 
E——, giving this information, expluins that she is his 
mother. “ My son, he came in the other day waving a paper. 
‘This is number one,’ he called to me, ‘ and it’ll be number two 
very quickly.’ And now he’s gone; he just said good-bye, 
and he didn’t come back, and I'm glad he didn’t, in a sense. 
He always wanted to finish his time, he did, and ‘as soon as 
there’s a chance I'll be back again, you'll see, mum,’ he said 
tome. It was my daughter that got him to leave the Army, 
and come along home with my son-in-law when he left, and 
be comfortable. But there! her son’s gone for a sojer now. 
Yes! ‘I’m going for a sojer, Granny,’ he said to me only 
the other day it was. ‘Now don’t you talk nonsense,’ I said 
to him, not meaning it ina sense. ‘Iam,’ he said. ‘There's 
no work to be had, and soon there’ll be none at all anywhere.” 
And then one day he came back and told me. ‘Ifit's fighting for 
one and all, you go, then,’ I told him, ‘and I’m proud of you.’” 
She was anxious to give this information, and more; she 
came to the door and pointed out the house of one of those 
on the official paper who had changed his address. The 
reason of the change was soon plain. A thin and shaken 
man wearing the South African medal came to the door. 
“Only just out of the hospital,” he explained. “ He’s had 
the scarlet,” put in his wife over his shoulder. “ Yes, and I 
can’t make out where I got it,” he went on. “I only came 
out yesterday. Going up to the barracks to-morrow, I am. 
No, not by train; I'd rather not. In the car; it’s coming for 
me and another.” 

This is the National Reserve, and none of the men are bound 
by any obligation except that of their own word of honour. It 
has proved, as we knew it would, the most binding of contracts. 
Could there be a finer obligation? You have only to see the 
men and to talk to the women. The idea of service in the 
Army is in the very fibre and texture of the life of these 
narrow roads and lowly houses. There is no argument about 
right or necessity, no criticism, no complaint. The upheaval of 
the whole scheme of living which follows the call of the National 
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Reservist is accepted without question. Detail is unregarded 
in the face of the single, simple fact of “going.” Detail 
remains for officialdom; for the officers up to their eyes in 
papers securing certainty of pay, remittances, allowances for 
the dependants left behind ; for the railway clerks, occasionally 
unnecessarily troubled about many things that matter little. 
One such clerk was confronted with a form requiring the 
company to pass six men on their way from G—— Station to 
the barrack town. He was told that instead of six possibly 
only five or four men might present themselves at the station. 
In that case, he observed, the form would be useless, and must 
be altered, with initials marking all the alterations and giving 
the names of all the men who would travel. But it was not 
possible to be certain in advance for the next day, he was told. 
One of the men might fail at the last moment, or might go by 
motor, or perbaps may even have gone already. If he hada pass 
for six men, could he not pass five? He could not; the five 
would have to remain behind; all must be initialled and in 
order; the company had to get the money from the Govern- 
ment. “But surely, in the case of men actually joining the 
colours——?” It was in vain; officialdom was proof against 
argument. This kind of thing wastes time, and is no doubt 
exceptional. It does not matter. It is the relief to the inner, 
larger plot and meaning, which in the end, because of its 
straight simplicity, writes in English suburban streets the 
history of Paris and Berlin. 

Perhaps some of our readers do not yet realize what 
the National Reserve and the way its members have met the 
eall to arms means from the moral and patriotic point of 
view. At an invitation given originally by civilians, and 
backed with little or no enthusiasm by the Government, though 
we admit treated with politeness, thousands of ex-soldiers 
voluntarily joined the National Reserve out of pure patriotism, 
and pledged their honour to come up if called on. The 
Government had no legal claim on them and no moral claim, 
and the men got nothing and expected nothing. And now 
they make the supreme sacrifice without a murmur. The 
only murmuring, indeed, is among the National Reservists, 
men and officers, who cannot get taken. They sometimes 
show an indignant and critical spirit which we ought, we 
suppose, to censure as almost insubordinate. It is of course 
to be deeply regretted—and yet we doubt whether Lord 
Kitchener or any other officer is really very angry. 





MARITIME CAPTURE. 


ter illuminating light thrown on “ maritime capture ”— 

t.e., the capture of merchant vessels—in the present war is 
one among its striking results, and is none the less instructive 
in that so far past war experience has been confirmed. This is 
specially to be noted, because an agitation for its abolition has 
been carried on for some years. The principal arguments 
used have been that its retention was a danger to our own 
trade and shipping, that it was wauting in humanity, and that 
it was an inefficient method of making war. The danger to 
our own shipping has so far proved to be trifling, the number 
of British ships captured being verysmall. The agitators for 
abolition, not understanding war, made the great mistake of 
looking only on the merchant ships to be attacked without 
considering the armed ships attacking. They did not realize 
that the number and ubiquity of the former under a proper 
system of insurance were a safeguard rather than a danger. 
Neither did they understand that without wireless and coaling- 
stations the latter would meet with great difficulties in 
operating against the trade when hunted by hostile ships 
having such facilities, 

The facts of the present war show how untenable is the 
argument that “maritime capture” is inhumane, and even 
more so is the demand that property at sea should suffer the 
same treatment as on land. On Friday, the 4th inst., the first 
British Prize Court since the Crimean War, sixty years ago, 
was held in the Admiralty Court. The case of the German 
ship ‘Perkeo,’ captured by H.M.S. ‘Zulu’ off Dover on 
August 5th, was brought before the Court. She was con- 
demned to the Crown and ordered to be appraised and sold. 
Under the Eleventh Hague Convention her German crew 
would be released on giving a formal written promise not to 
engage in any service connected with the operations of the war. 
What was there inhumane in that? Compare that proceeding 
with those reported to have occurred in Belgium and France, 











where the whole countryside has been devastated and many 
of the inhabitants killed. It is difficult to have patience with 
those who hold up the procedure on land as an example to 
be followed at sea. 

The efficiency or otherwise of “ maritime capture” during 
the present war remains to be seen, but it is an undoubted 
fact that it has been very effective in past wars. Whatever 
may be the final result, the German merchant flag has already 
disappeared from the ocean, and is now limited to the Bultig 
Sea. The Austrian merchant flag is no longer to be scen in 
the Mediterranean. Merchandise from oversea can now only 
reach Germany through Holland, Denmark, or the Baltic, 
and Austria through Italy or Roumania. But contraband 
and conditional contraband goods under the neutral flag, 
whether bound direct to enemy ports, or to the enemy 
vid neutral ports, are liable to capture. Seeing that 
the agricultural and industrial life of Germany, Austria, 
France, and Belgium is at a standstill, and that the 
armies must be supplied with food, clothing, arms, ammuni« 
tion, and equipment of all kinds, all liable to capture, it seems 
probable that the stoppage of the trade will have on the 
ecurse of war a determining influence which will become 
greater as time advances. The transit trade through 
Holland and Denmark will become more and more important. 
So long as it is continued, Germany will wish those countries 
to remain neutral; but if it ceases or is much restricted, she 
may think this transit trade less important than the military 
advantages to be derived from the use of the Dutch ports 
as bases of operation for her ships and from the control 
of the channels leading into the Baltic. In that case she 
may find it to her interest to seize Holland and Denmark; 
but whether she will be able to do so will depend upon 
the general result of the operations against the armies of the 
Allies. The transit trade through Italy vid Switzerland to 
Germany and direct to Austria makes Italian neutrality of 
great importance to the Germanic Powers. Should that 
country declare against them, then their whole trade from 
the Mediterranean will stop, since the Adriatic route is 
already closed. It is true that goods may trickle through 
Roumania into Hungary, but that route must be very pre. 
carious, especially if Turkey joins the Germanic Powers, as 
her trade by sea will then be stopped. 

The immense importance of the neutral transit trade will 
be evident. The Order in Council, dated Angust 20th, 
recognizes this, and makes an important alteration in the 
Declaration of London, which is to be put into force during 
the present war. That alteration makes conditional contra- 
band liable to capture if the vessel is bound to, or the cargo 
is to be discharged at, a neutral port. Under the Declaration 
it would not have been so liable. The new rules correspond in 
substance with the general recognized principles of inter. 
national law, but it is necessary to remember that no paper rules 
have much force in war. Nations fighting for their existence 
always do what is most expedient. Their one overmastering 
need is to defeat and disarm the enemy’s armed force. Ta 
that all else must yield. This does not of course excuse acts 
of pure barbarism and of vindictive but useless rage like the 
giving up of Louvain to military execution. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


LORD ROBERTS'S FIELD GLASSES. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”*} 
S1r,—The result of my appeal to sportsmen who are unable 
to take the field to give the use of their race glasses, field 
glasses, or stalking glasses to our non-commissioned officers 
under orders for the front has been most gratifying. In the 
first three days after the issue of the appeal over two thousand 
glasses were received. These glasses are being distributed as 
rapidly as possible among the non-commissioned officers 
destined for active service. I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of conveying their sincere gratitude to the owners who 
have given them the use of their glasses. Most of the glasses 
received have been of the best modern patterns, and it is easy 
to realize how valuable they will prove in the field. Those who 
do not possess field glasses, and who desire to assist, should 
send cheques to The Secretary, National Service League, 72 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. All glasses should also be sent 
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i a be my pleasure to send a personal 
ter of thanks to those who in this way contribute to the 
~ ty and welfare of our splendid soldiers. Every effort will 
eel to restore the glasses at the conclusion of the war. 
Ip all cases an index number is stamped upon the glasses, and 
ord of their disposal registered at the offices of the 
Roserts, F.M. 


a ree ‘ 
National Service League.—I am, Sir, &ec., 


Enylemere, Ascot, Berks. 





OUR FINANCE OF WAR, 
[To tux Epiton oF THE “Sz ecTator.” ] 
Sin,—As the aftermath of these heroic experiments to which 
you referred last week cannot now be long delayed, perbaps 
you will permit me a few lines. Moratoria, the State dis- 
counting bills, an assignat currency at high interest—there 
can be only one end to such empirics as these. Always before 
jn time of great stress the Bank Charter Act has been sus- 
pended, and the Bank of England thus set free on receipt of 
a simple Treasury letter to issue banknotes against certain 
first-class eecurities. These currency issues, for which those 
who lodge the Consols or other securities pay 8 per cent. 
(such a rate being a perfect guarantee that the notes will be 
burned and the Consols redeemed at the earliest safe moment), 
have always been as oil on troubled waters. For example, a 
month ago, had I been the owner of £10,000 Consols, price, 
say, £70, I would have taken them to the Bank and pledged 
them for £7,000 of notes, and with these notes gone bargain- 
hunting with such prospects of profit as. never before. 
The prerequisite, of course, is the Stock Exchange wide 
open. ‘The moratorium and the closure of the Stock 
Exchanges have killed all this and killed the demand for 
money. The most wholesome symptom to-day would be 
a 1¢ per cent. Bank Rate and rushing business. As to 
the banks, they hold probably amongst their assets over two 
hundred millions in securities, paid for, and written down to 
record low values. The banks should take out against these 
securities, say, one hundred and fifty millions of the emergency 
currency, costing them 8 per cent., and this done proceed to 
do the business of their lives. Further, they should call in all 
loans to Stock Exchange firms or other customers, which loans 
are secured by Consols or trustee stocks, thus forcing the 
borrowers to take these securities to the Bank of England for 
additional issues of legal tenders. Had this course been 
pursued a month ago, our bankers, brokers, and traders would 
to-day be transacting the largest and most profitable trade in 
the history of modern finance. We should have revelled in 
the financial disaster of Berlin and Vienna. And we would 
all have gone nibbling after our specialities; the strong 
securities would have taken care of the weaker vessels. Thus, 
instead of our finance being matter for derision alike to friend 
and foe, finance, in which we regarded ourselves as the world’s 
predominant partner, would bave done its full share of patriot 
service, shoulder to shoulder with the fighting Services. Oh 
for an hour of William Lidderdale !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brede Place. Moreton FREWEN. 





THE INDIANS AND GERMAN RULE. 
{To tue Epiror or tue “Srectrator.”’] 
Sir,—You say in your first article of last Saturday: “ They 
[the Germans] will utterly fail to stir up trouble in India, for 
no Indian is mad enough to wish to change our mild rule for 
the rule of the German jack-boot.” Will you allow me to 
illustrate the argument involved in this observation by recall- 
ing a conversation which I had in Bombay in the early 
“nineties ” with Major Hermann von Wissmann, the Imperial 
Commissioner of East Africa, who was then on a visit to India ? 
Von Wissmann, who had some years before made short work 
of Arab revolt against German rule, gave expression to strong 
views as to the way in which European Governments ought to 
treat subject races. He laughed at the methods of the British 
in India, condemned us for our “weakness” in giving such 
heed to the people of the country, and would scarcely listen to 
my attempts to persuade him that what he called weak 
indulgence was really the policy of a Government conscious of 
its strength. A good many years have passed since this con- 
Versation took place, and I cannot attempt to give a textual 
reproduction of it. But there was one thing in it that I shall 
never forget, and that was the passionate fervour with which 
Major von Wissmann exalted the whip as an instrument of 








administration. It was clear to me that he regarded it as 
the ever-available solution for all problems, and even now I 
seem almost to hear the tones of masterful confidence in 
which Bismarck’s first Imperial Commissioner in East Africa 
reiterated the words: “You must thrash them, and thrash 
them, and thrash them!” He rolled his tongue round the 
word “thrash” as gloatingly as one can imagine Legree 
having done. When, indeed, one recalls that flagellating 
hero one commiserates the modern instruments of German 
culture on the fact that Legree belonged to another genera- 
tion and to another race. And yet Major von Wissmann, with 
all his devotion to the whip, was a mild-mannered gentleman in 
comparison with some other representatives of German colonial 
policy in Africa. Dr. Peters, to name a notorious example, 
believed in something even more Draconian than the whip to 
exercise the force which, according to the teaching of the 
contemporary school in Germany, is the saving grace of 
nations. The Indian peoples know enough of the quality of 
what you name the rule of the German jack-boot, as it is 
exhibited on the opposite side of the Indian Ocean, to be in 
no danger of falling victims to the blundering blandishments 
of certain subsidized propagandists working from Berlin. —I 
am, Sir, &c., T. J. BENNETT. 

Harwarton, Speldhurst. 

[A curious confirmation of this view as to the German 
cultivation of the whip is to be found in a Petrograd 
telegram in last Saturday's Morning Post. That telegram 
deseribes the “cat-o’-nine-tails” whips said to have been 
discovered in the German ship of war ‘Magdeburg,’ captured 
by the Russians. One of these engines of discipline is 
declared to have been found in the cabin of each of the 
officers! It is difficult to believe such a story, but after 
Louvain one can believe almost anything.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE REPETITIONS OF HISTORY. 
(To rue Epitor or tus “ Srecraton,”) 
Sir,—Just a hundred years ago the town of Cattaro was 
blockaded by a British fleet and besieged by a Montenegrin 
army. History is repeating itself to-day. On the former 
occasion the enemy was French, and their garrison in Cattaro 
surrendered to the British naval commander to save them- 
selves from the fury of the Montenegrins. The crushing 
defeats which the Austrian army has undergone at the hands 
of Servians and Russians may be accounted for by the fact 
that one-third of its soldiers are Slave and their sympathies 
are with their opponents, for the war is really and mainly 
a struggle for mastery between the Slavonic and the 
Teutonic races in Eastern Europe. Lemberg, now the 
capital of Austrian Poland, which has just been captured 
by Russians, was taken by the Turks little more than two 
hundred years ago. It is the most northerly point to which 
a Turkish army ever penetrated in Europe during their 
invasions of Poland in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. At that time Eastern Hungary was a province of 
the Ottoman Empire, and a Turkish Pasha of three horse- 
tails ruled in Buda.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Tyrerert, Lieut.-General. 
Lisronagh Hotel, Buneraxa, Co. Donegal. 





A WORD TO RECRUITS. 
[To tae Eprron or tus “Spercraror.”) 
S1r,—You and I have worked for long for a National Army— 
you for ten years, with much wisdom, I for thirty, with con- 
siderable knowledge of, and much sympathy for, dependants 
and the generally employed, who must form the bulk of an 
army, so I may claim to know something of the feelings of 
such. Large numbers of men have no fear of active service, 
they want it; but many have a rooted horror of any exposure 
to “ bullying” or “ridicule.” There must be no suspicion at 
all of anything of this sort. In your “ News of the Week” of 
August 29th I notice a statement that may be discouraging 
to some, which is the very last thing you would wish. I have 
had experience of British Army sergeants, have had some 
of them under me, and I am bound to say that in all 
cases their attitude has ever been kind, persuasive, and 
encouraging. They coax the lads along and make them 
love the Army, as was shown by the great numbers who joined 
it from the Militia. They contrast most favourably with 
those of some other armies with which I have been acquainted. 
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None need have the slightest fear of any harshness; all will 
find a warm welcome. Last week I sent a fine young fellow 
to a distant Yeomanry regiment—my own personal groom. 
He wrote back that he was passed for riding in half an hour, 
and his tone was most happy and cheerful. This week I hope 
to send a man to an infantry corps, and he is just the sort 
not to be “ put off” by any misconception. Last week I saw 
several hundreds of good recruits going up to join various 
corps, all apparently happy. I have just returned from a 
large Yeomanry camp not far off. I wish I could have had 
half a million of the young men of England with me there. 
I saw recruits drilling with no uniforms as yet, foot and horse 
parades, an excellent and liberal dinner being prepared for all, 
and all sorts of useful and interesting instruction being given 
with order and good temper. My great regrets were, as I 
drove away, that age kept me out of it all, and that there were 
so many joining the forces, totally ignorant of all a soldier’s 
duties, who, under a proper and sensible National Army system, 
would have been very nearly ready now to face the enemy. 
It is pitiable to think that the warnings and pleading of Lord 
Roberts have been so disregarded, but consolatory to reflect 
that the officers and non-commissioned officers of the Army 
he has so long adorned ever hold out the hand of help and 
friendship to the recruit.—I am, Sir, &., 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

[The last thing we wanted to do was to “crab” our ser- 
geants. We have the greatest respect for them, and know 
them to be kindly and patient to an astonishing degree. 
We merely wanted to remind recruits that even British 
sergeants are human, especially when overworked.—EpD. 
Spectator. ] 





THE HIGH SHERIFF OF SURREY AND 
RECRUITING. 
[To tux Epiror or tux “Srrcrator.”] 
§1r,—“ There is only one way to shorten the war and to bring 
us peace. That is to make adequate military preparations, 
and to raise an additional Army of at the very least half a 
million men, and in the shortest possible time. .. . Remember 
. .. that our Navy ... cannot end the war. Only a military 
force can do that.” So aptly writes the High Sheriff of 
Surrey in the Spectator of September 5th. Now this grim 
fact needs rubbing in, especially among the artisan and 
working class of the industrial North, who do not sufficiently 
realize the whole situation. They are apt to think, and 
do say: “Oh! we're all right: we've got our Navy.” This 
well-meaning error needs to be strongly combated, for, as the 
High Sheriff also remarks, “if we do not shorten the war, but 
let it drag on, miseries untold must fall upon us all, but 
especially upon the working classes.” At the present moment, 
then, this is the chief point—not only to shorten but to end 
the war, and “only a military force can do that.” Therefore 
an effective military force is immediately needed to drive back 
the Prussian Army to Berlin. Then, and only then, peace 
and honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in- Craven, 





THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 


| To rux Epitor or tae “Srectator.” | 


S1r,—I had thought before of writing to you toask you to give 
us a lead in regard to the recruiting problem, but your answer to 
“ A Schoolmaster ” in your last issue does not even admit the 
existence of the problem as I see it when consulted by young 
men. I am quite past military service age. There are five or 
six millions of men between nineteen and thirty-five in this 
country. Mr. F. E.Smith puts it at five millions. If, then, we 
deduct a half for men in the Army and Navy, men unfit, &., &c., 
we have two and a half millions of the age required. Of these 
one in five is wanted for the new Army. Can you help us 
with any principle by which any man can decide whether it is 
his duty to be one of the eight who stay or one of the 
two who go out of every ten? That is the question that is 
puzzling many of us. Can you help us toananswer? Ihave 
made a huge allowance by deducting two and a half millions 
for men serving directly or indirectly—e.g., makers of ammuni- 
tion—but the exact figures are not very material. The question is 
the same, although the proportion of one in five may be altered. 
You advise schoolmasters to go, but the War Office and the 





Education Office have agreed that schools should go on; there. 
fore schoolmasters would seem among the majority. Two 
classes seem specially suitable for service—besides, of course, 
those who are out of employment—viz., professional foote 
ballers and University undergraduates. These are all of the 
age and strength to serve, and their work is not required by 
the country at present. I only mention these as instances, 
Every man must judge for himself, and what I ask is some 
guidance as to the principles on which he is to judge. It 
seems useless, if not absolutely harmful, to ery “ All must go.” 
Men know that all the two anda half millions and more are 
not required or asked now; and to call for them all, as if we 
were at the last ditch, will strike them as an unreal demand— 
I am, Sir, &., Lamppa, 
[If a woman falls into the water, only one person may b> 
needed to save her, but if twenty men on the bank sit dowy 
and ponder whose duty it is to save her it is probable 
that the woman will be drowned. So with the Motherland, 
If all men plunge in, or try to plunge in, without waiting to 
calculate whose responsibility is the greatest, the countr, 
will be saved. If, however, only a few respond, the nation is 
doomed. The man who too nicely weighs his duty will 
not be a leader or a winner in his country’s battles.—Ep, 


Spectator. ] 
DOCTORS AND RECRUITING, 


(To rue Epitorn or tum “Srecraton.”} 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your article in the 
Spectator of September 5th on the delay in dealing with the 
numbers of recruits now coming forward, and would strongly 
endorse what you say about the desirability of employing 
local doctors to examine. I am a medical man, the bulk of 
whose work consists in examining applicants for insurance, 
appointments, &., and, being over age for other service, I 
wrote tothe War Office a month ago offering my gratuitous 
services to examine recruits. Getting no reply, I called at the 
War Office, was thanked for my offer, and told that I would 
be called upon if necessary. I have heard nothing further, 
and my application to the Territorial Force Association has 
been equally unproductive of result. I know from the 
experience of many young friends who have enlisted that 
the prolonged waiting for medical examination is very tedious, 
and it does seem a pity that the authorities will not avail 
themselves of the services which so many of us are only too 
willing to offer.—I am, Sir, &c., R. L. G. 








RECRUITING AT BIRMINGHAM, 


(To tuz Epiror or tue “Srectraron.”} 


Sre,—You say in your last issue with regard to recruiting 
that “ the response from the great centres of population must 
in some cases have been decidedly poor.” May I say that 
Birmingham is not one of those centres which deserve your 
censure ? The population is about 830,000, and up to last 
(Monday) night the number of recruits was 18,000, that day 
(Monday) having brought in 1,400. Further, some batialions 
of non-manual workers are being raised at the expense of the 
citizens, for which 4,500 names bLave been received.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LA. S. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE NORTH. 


[To tas Epiton or tee “Srecraror.”} 


Srr,—I live in a district of colliers and ironworkers, very 
Radical and very Trade Unionist. Up to the early part of 
last week we had certainly not done our share towards Lord 
Kitchener’s half-million. The upper class, which carries in 
its head a detailed map of Europe and the political history of 
the last fifty years, cannot understand this. Nor can the 
dwellers in great cities and in the Home Counties, where the 
military ingredient is stronger and the imagination perhaps 
quicker and more versatile, conceive the slow appreciation by 
the men of our industrial districts of the seriousness of the 
present situation. Well, all that is over, I sincerely believe. 
I listened on Friday week to the impassioned patriotism of a 
prominent Trade Union leader, stirring his fellow-colliers to 
enlist, and standing by the side of the chairman of our great 
local industrial concern. The huge democratic crowd below 
roared in complete acquiescence. Nor is it all shouting. Men 
are joining in crowds now, and they will join as long as they 
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ded, even if Lord Kitchener should want every one of 
=" Yorkshire yields to none in love of freedom and in 

‘nation to fight for freedom.—I am, Sir, &., 
= W. Newton Drew. 


Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL BATTALIONS. 
[To rue Eprrorn or tHe “SrecratTor.”) 

Sin—The next new Army is to contain public-school 
battalions—twenty, it is rumoured. This is excellent news; 
but better would be the further step—namely, the formation 
of battalions identified with individual schools. For the 
smaller schools perhaps half a battalion, or even a company 
only ; for the larger perhaps two battalions, or more if the idea 
were taken up properly. As to the method of starting this 
scheme, it is only necessary for one school to raise such a 
battalion, and the other schools would follow it with a rush. 
The reasons for this plan are as follows: (1) The keenest 
esprit de corps is already made. So strong is this feeling that 
jt would be criminal to waste it if it can be helped. Imagine 
the competition between, say, Rugby and Marlborough as to 
who possessed the smartest and best marching battalion. 
(2) Quickness of recruiting. The rivalry between schools would 
certainly affect this. The recruiting, in part at least, should 
be undertaken by the school. (3) This is a minor point. If 
drilled at the school, say on the cricket fields, it would give a 
third, and perhaps better, meaning to the now somewhat 
suspect quotation about the “ playing fields of Eton.” 

The following objections to this scheme are sure to be 
yaised: (1) Public-school men are only a small fraction of the 
community. True, but they have the biggest obligation to 
serve, and should do so out of proportion to their numbers. 
(2) It would take the stiffening out of the other battalions. 
Why? There is little or no such stiffening in the ranks of 
our Regular troops, and recent fighting shows that they are 
stiff enough for anything. (3) Snobbishness. This sounds 
plausible, but is really a false accusation. There is no sug- 
gestion that public-school men are better than others, but it 
is natural to wish to spend possibly many weary months or 
years with people of one’s own upbringing. To give an 
illustration: anybody who served in Africa in the ranks 
of a Regular battalion will agree with me in saying that 
the greatest discomfort was the difficulty, amounting to an 
impossibility, of exchanging ideas with a man with only two 
hundred words in his vocabulary. The feeling is reciprocated; 
for quite a long time the use of what seemed the most ordinary 
words was put down as an affectation. This discovery was 
made in spite of the Socialistic ideas of youth, and a belief 
that a coster or a cabdriver was probably more interesting to 
live with than a University man. If the coster or cabdriver 
were ever foolish enough to hold a similar belief, he must 
naturally have suffered the same disappointment. This is 
only one instance. The ranks of the Army and Territorials 
are filled with many different classes, but wherever there bas 
been a difference in upbringing the same factors apply. In 
fact, whereas an identical education produces the fiercest 
esprit de corps, a dissimilar education hinders it.—I am, Sir, 
Ke, CARTHUSIAN, 





[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”) 


Sir,—I hope you may think it fit to insert the enclosed notice. 

It should, I think, encourage recruiting—especially if an 

editorial note were appended suggesting that all old public- 

school boys should communicate in this way with their old 

school.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. RusHBROOKE. 
St. Olave's Grammar School, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 


“The Head-Master of St. Olave’s would be glad to hear from all 
Old Olavians or Old Salvatorians enlisting in order that arrange- 
ments may be made for such as wish to serve, if possible, in the 
same battalion, and that in any case their names may be kept on 
4 roll of honour at the school.” 





BOERS AND THE WAR. 
[To tue Epiron or tus “ Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—An extract from a letter written by a daughter who 
has lived for some years in the Orange Free State, usually 
considered the most anti-British province in the Union, 
may be of interest. She speaks of the detestation in which 
the Germans are held by the Boers, and says: “Not much 


talk of racialism now. There are thousands of Boers dying 
to be sent home to fight for us.” One cannot help wishing it 
might be possible to gratify this desire. The idea of Boer and 
Briton fighting side by side is very splendid, and the sight 
would be one that could hardly fail to impress even the most 
confirmed German believer in the disunion of the British 
Empire. If Imperial troops are to be withdrawn, it is 
probable that all South Africans will be required for service 
in their own country. However that may be, their ready 
sympathy and willingness to throw in their lot with England 
cannot be brought too prominently to the notice of the 
English nation.—I am, Sir, &c., L, Appy. 





“THE SWEET LITTLE MAN.” 
[To raz Epiror or tax “Srxcraror.”’1 

Srr,— When the “nuts” of Boston would not go to the war, and 
preferred lounging in ease and criticizing their betters for not 
helping to save their country in better form, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote “ The Sweet Little Man.” His verses sting like 
a whip. It was only toa minority that they applied. In all 
wars there must be many men who cannot, even when most 
willing, answer the call. The gilded youth, the idle bloods, 
are, hovvever, just the men who can and ought to go—the men 
who are not doing useful and necessary work, but merely 
looking on at life. We have among us now a certain number 
of “ sweet little men.” Let the older men and the women use 
Wendell Holmes’s poem as a recruiting force. They may 
justly apply the whip of ridicule to the idlers. I give the 
verses below. I have left out those which only apply to the 
War of Secession.—I am, Sir, &c. Z. 


“THE SWEET LITTLE MAN, 
[Oxrver Wenpett Howmes.]} 
(Dedicated to the Stay-at-Home Rangers.) 


All the brave boys under canvas are sleeping, 
All of them pressing to march with the van, 

Far from the home where their sweethearts are weeping; 
What are you waiting for, sweet little man? 


You with the terrible warlike moustaches, 
Fit for a colonel or chief of a clan, 

You with the waist made for sword-belts and sashes, 
Where are your shoulder-straps, sweet little man? 


Bring him the buttonless garment ef woman! 
Cover his face lest it freckle and tan ; 

Muster the Apron-String Guards on the Common, 
That is the corps for the sweet little man! 


Give him for escort a file of young misses, 
Each of them armed with a deadly rattan ; 
They shall defend him from laughter and hisses, 
Aimed by low boys at the sweet little man. 


All the fair maidens about him shall cluster, 
Pluck the white feathers from bonnet and fan, 
Make him a plume like a turkey-wing duster— 
That is the crest for the sweet little man! 
Oh, but the Apron-String Guards are the fellows! 
Drilling each day since our troubles began— 
‘Handle your walking-sticks!’ ‘Shoulder umbrellas!’ 
That is the style for the sweet little man! 


Have we a nation to save? In the first place 
Saving ourselves is the sensible plan,— 
Surely the spot where there’s shooting’s the worst place 
Where I can stand, says the sweet little man. 
Such was the stuff of the Malakoff-takers, 
Such were the soldiers that scaled the Redan ; 
Truculent housemaids and bloodthirsty Quakers, 
Brave not the wrath of the sweet little man! 


Yield him the sidewalk, ye nursery maidens! 
Sauve qui peut! Bridget, and right about! Ann :— 
Fierce as a shark in a school of menhadens, 
See him advancing, the sweet little man! 
When the brown soldiers come back from the borders, 
How will he look while his features they scan ? 
How will he feel when he gets marching orders, 
Signed by his lady love, sweet little man? 
Now then, nine cheers for the Stay-at-Home Ranger! 
Blow the great fish-horn and beat the big pan! 
First in the field that is farthest from danger, 
Take your white-feather plume, sweet little man !” 





NAPOLEON AND WILHELM II. 
(To rue Epitor or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Si1r,—While I agree with your editorial comments in last 





Saturday's Spectator on Mr. Frederic Harrison's extraordinary 
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suggestion, I feel that some one should protest against 
your description of Napoleon I. as a greater sinner than 
Wilhelm II. No doubt Napoleon was our bitter enemy; no 
doubt he was, in the later part of his career, carried away by 
his dream of a universal Empire; no doubt also—and this is 
where he chiefly resembles our present enemy—he was quite 
unscrupulous in his diplomacy and in his economy of truth. 
His treacherous dealings with Spain were almost on a par 
with Germany’s dealings with Belgium. Once in a terrible 
military strait, after the battle of El Arish, he killed his 
prisoners. On another occasion he violated a neutral State. 
But we must remember four things about Napoleon: (1) he 
was an Italian adventurer, to whom the reproach Noblesse 
vblige did not apply; (2) he was above all things a soldier to 
whom the sword was the natural weapon; (3) he found France 
at war with Europe, invaded, menaced by a hostile coalition ; 
in the first instance, at any rate, his wars were not wars of 
aggression; (4) his career ended just a hundred years ago, 
and it is not unfair to expect a somewhat higher standard 
of political morality after the lapse of a whole century. 
Napoleon was a braggart, but he never bragged of himself 
asan Attila. His wars no doubt brought hideous suffering; 
all wars inevitably do so; but he never adopted the vile 
theory of suffering for its own sake, never talked of leaving 
the conquered nothing but eyes to weep with; that was 
reserved for a later stage of civilization. He pilfered for the 
benefit of France, it is true, but, so far as I know, he never 
burnt towns except to serve a military purpose, never 
encouraged the murder of civilians ; above all, he never wantonly 
destroyed a University town. He did not boast of culture in 
the way the Germans do, but he knew its value too well to 
allow such acts of stupid vandalism to be carried out in his 
name. Of course I agree with you that we must catch our 
Kaiser before we settle what to do with him, and with you 
I deprecate Mr. Harrison’s suggestion, which seems to be 
both puerile and melodramatic; but that is no reason why 
Wilhelm II. should be favourably compared with a man who 
was greater and more civilized than he.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. R. Moreton Macpona.p. 





BLUCHER AND THE BRIDGE OF JENA. 


(To tux Epiror or tum “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September Sth (p. 315) you 
remark :— 

“ When Bliicher wanted to blow up the Pont de Jéna, and had 

actually mined it for the purpose, Wellington baulked him by 
putting a British sentry on the bridge and daring him to blow 
the gallant fellow into smithereens.” 
In Earl Stanhope’s Conversations with the Duke of Wellington 
(p. 119) occurs the following reference to this subject, made to 
the Earl in conversation by the “Iron Duke” at dinner at 
Walmer Castle in 1838 :—~ 

“ About blowing up the bridge of Jéna there were two parties 
in the Prussian Army—Gneisenau and Miiffling against, but 
Bliicher violently for it. In spite of all I could do, he did make 
the attempt, even while I believe my sentinel was standing at one 
end of the bridge. But the Prussians had no experience of blow- 
ing up bridges. We, who had blown up so many in Spain, could 
have done it in five minutes. The Prussians made a hole ir. one 
of the pillars, but their powder blew out instead of up, and I 
believe hurt some of their own people,” 

The old Prussian Marshal seems, therefore, to have done his 
best, notwithstanding Wellington’s precaution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoLoneL. 





VIVES ON THE CITY OF LOUVAIN. 
[To tum Epirron or tam “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—A few days ago I came across a passage in Vives which 
struck meas very pathetic in its contrast with the present state 
of Louvain. But then I felt how fruitless is all expression in 
this terrible matter. A friend, however, to whom I spoke and 
narrated the passage begged me to make it known, and said 
he was sure others would wish to know of it, though its 
interest is sad now. So I forward the words on the chance 
you may care to use them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
The Red House, Foster WATSON, 
Green Street Green, Orpington, Kent, 





The following is a translation of a passage in the Somnium 
of Juan Luis Vives, a work published at Antwerp about 1520. 








The reference to Louvain has an unspeakable pathos at the 
present time :-— 


“When Night emerged from the lower world, and fixed t 
of her kingdom on this earth, she brought with her eaeae — 
children, sons and daughters—love, beauty, labour, envy raf 
artifice, deceit, obstinacy, want, anxiety, hunger, quarrelsomeness 
disease, old age, terror, darkness, death, Charon, day, the clear air 
and sleep. When night herself, the daughter of the earth had 
obtained her mother’s realm, she shared with her child, the day 
the kingdom and sovereignty of all her provinces, and the empire 
[of the whole earth} was divided equally between the two. . 
Each took it in turn to bear rule over the same provinces, as well 
as over the rest of the children, and willed that there should be 
no city, no district, no place of assembly, not even a house in 
which all the children should not have a settled right and power Mi 
for everywhere there is love, everywhere labour, everywhere fear, 
deceit, anxiety, want, envy, hunger, quarrelsomeness, and the rest 
of ills—except at Louvain, from which city are banished envy, 
deceit, crime, and obstinacy, and all things are full of love and 
m.” 





WAR REFUGEES. 
[To tux Epiton oy toa “ Srecraton.”} 

Srr,—The Board of Trade has adopted my last effort to 
assist in the present struggle, leaving me free to help in other 
ways, and if those to whom the following idea commends 
itself will write to me, I shall be glad to do my best to organize 
a practical effort. We English are notoriously slow to adopt 
the ideas and practices of other nations, but history shows 
that we have from time to time incorporated those which 
refugees have brought here. The Lombards, French 
Huguenots, and Flemings are imperishable examples. The 
Flemings and French are with us again as refugees, and it 
might be to our mutual advantage if we could borrow ideas 
from them, and, while assisting some of them to earn their 
own living, could learn from them some of their crafts. 

At this moment, when it is clear that food production 
should be one of the great cares of the nation, we should do 
well to remember that the Belgians and French are past- 
masters in the art of intensive cultivation, the growing of 
beet, &c., and from them we might learn valuable lessons of 
how to work our country in smaller holdings than now exist, 
how to give employment to more persons on the land, and 
how to produce ourselves much that we now import. When 
they have had time to recover from the awful shocks which 
they have suffered it might be possible to obtain some idea of 
their various trades, and, under proper supervision and 
restrictions, create for and give them employment, which 
would assist them to provide for themselves, relieve them 
from the terrible thoughts which must assail them in their 
solitude and enforced idleness, and enable them to impart to us 
some of the knowledge which they have and which we so lack, 
Could this be done they will probably leave an unforgettable 
mark on English country life, and will confer a further 
benefit upon the nation which gladly gives what hospitality it 
can.—I am, Sir, &c., Herbert S. STUNEHAM. 


Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





SOLDIERS’ PRAYERS. 
[To rue Epiror or ree “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The following extract from Dr. William King’s Political 
and Literary Anecdotes of His Own Times (second edition, 
1819, pp. 7 to 9) is, I think, interesting, and may be new to 
some of your readers :— 


“In 1715 I dined with the Duke of Ormonde at Richmond. We 
were fourteen at table. There was my Lord Marr, my Lord 
Jersey, my Lord Arran, my Lord Landsdown, Sir William 
Wyndham, Sir Redmond Everard, and Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester. The rest of the company I do not exactly remember. 
During the dinner there was a jocular dispute (I forget how it 
was introduced) concerning short prayers. Sir William Wyndham 
told us that the shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer 
of a common soldier just before the battle of Blenheim: ‘O God, 
if there be a God, save my scul, if I have asoul!’ This was 
followed by a general laugh. I immediately reflected that such 
treatment of the subject was too ludicrous, at least very improper, 
where a learned and religious prelate was one of the company. 
But I had soon an opportunity of making a different reflection. 
Atterbury, seeming to join in the conversation, and applying 
himself to Sir William Wyndham, said: ‘Your prayer, Sir 
William, is indeed very short; but I remember another as short, 
but a much better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the 
same circumstances: “O God, if in the day of battle I forget thee, 
do thou not forget me!”’ This, as Atterbury pronounced it with 
his usual grace and dignity, was a very gentle and polite reproof, 
and was immediately felt by the whole company. And the Duke 
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of Ormonde, who. was the best bred man of his age, suddenly 
turned the discourse to another subject.” 

The prayer which Atterbury attributed to “a poor soldier” 
was in fact uttered by Sir Jacob Astley before going into 
battle at Edgehill in 1642. It is recorded by Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner in his History of the Great Civil War, Vol. I., p. 44, 
on the authority of the subjoined passage in Sir Philip 
Warwick’s contemporary Memoires of the Reigne of King 
Charles I., 1701, p. 229:— 

“Sir Jacob Ashly [sic] .. . was Major-Generall of the Army 
under the Earle of Lindsey; who before the chargeat the battell 
at Edgehill made a most excellent, pious, short, and soldierly 
prayer: for he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, saying: 
‘@ Lord! thou knowest how busy I must be this day: if I 
forget thee, do not thou forget me!’ And with that, rose up, 
crying out, ‘March on, Boys 1" 


—I am, Sir, &., Cc. L. D. 





HOWLERS. 
[To rum Eprror oy tux “Srrcraror.”] 
Siz,—I am afraid your correspondent “ Ex-Scholar” (Spec- 
tator, September 5th), in quoting a “ howler,” has committed a 
little one himself. The incident of the sacred chickens to 
which he alludes did not take place in the “first sea fight 
between Romans and Carthaginians,” nor was Duilius the 
commander who flouted the State system of auguries. It was 
Claudius Pulcher who (as the Romans thought, in consequence 
of his blasphemy) was defeated in 249 B.c. by the Carthaginians 
under Adherbal off Drepana (Lilybaeum) in Sicily. It was 
his sister, a true scion of the arrogant Claudian stock, who, 
incommoded by the crowds leaving the games, said : “ Oh that 
my brother were alive and in command of our ships!”—I am, 
Sir, &c., OC. R, Harnes. 
Godalming. 





THE NEW GENERATION. 
[To tux Eprror oF trae “Srecrator,”) 


Srr,—We are anxious to draw your attention to the Women’s 

of Servics dining-rooms for mothers. This League, the 
head office of whch is at 31a Mortimer Street, W., has now in 
London and its .‘cinity the following dining-rooms, where daily 
dinners are served free, or at a cost of a halfpenny or a penny a 
meal, according to the case, te expectant and nursing mothers :— 
26 Cumming Street, King’s Cross ; 36 Lisson Street, Marylebone ; 
111 Bridge Road West, Battersea; 188 Blythe Road, Hammer- 
smith; 49 Church Street Minories, Stepney; 184 Canterbury 
Road, Croydon. 

At this time of stress and want it seems, perhaps, one 
of the nation’s greatest duties to look after women who are 
doing their highest duty to the nation in providing it with the 
new generation, and to help them to make that generation 
sng f and mentally fit to take up the work of the world. 

y ot these children’s fathers are now fighting for us, and 
surely we shall wish them, when they come back to their homes, 
to find that in their absence we have gladly borne the charge 
of looking after the women and children in the time of their 
greatest need ; and for those women whose husbands do not come 
back to them, and who have given their greatest gift to their 
country, let us at any rate do all in our power to make them the 
mothers of healthy children, instead of victims of scrofula, rickets, 
tuberculosis, and other ills, too often the result of under-feeding 
in the pre-natal period. These dining-rooms feed women of the 
poor class in which the last person in the family to be fed is 
always the mother, and by giving them daily, during these 
months before and after the birth of their children, a dinner 
which is all that it should be, we are helping to provide, as 
well as a fine citizen for the future generation, a mother who 
is able now to face the daily struggle better and who has the 
strength to keep her home as it should be kept. 

_ In this moment when we must all think of economy this charity 
is one which is doing a great work in the most economical as well 
as the most enlightened way. The dining-rooms are under the 
supervision of qualified medical women and are models of clean- 
liness. The food is of excellent quality and of the sort needed 
by the women, and it is pee at the lowest cost possible. 
In the grey lives of these women the daily time in the dining- 
room is often the one bright spot, and there they can get, 
not only food for their bodies, but help and friendship from 

» workers and medical advice for their babies, who are 
ee weekly by the medical woman at each centre. These 
ining-rooms have been quietly doing their splendid work for the 
nation for some years, but in the present crisis the number of 
a asking for help grows daily larger. The dining-rooms 
eed civil as well as military and naval wives, and are entirely 
jadenominational, unsectarian, and unpolitical, and the “ waiting 

at” is erying for help. We are sure if the work were more 
ben, known many would eagerly respond to its cry and help 
.. hungry mothers and their little ones, and by doing so help in 

© best possible way the England of the future. 

Any donations or subscriptions will be most gratefully received, 
and should be paid to Dudley Cocke, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 





— 


44 Gresham Street, E.C., who will at once forward a receipt for the 
same. Offers of personal service at the dining-rooms will alzo be 
most welcome.— We are, Sir, &e, 

Marian Lirrie, 

H. D. Rawnstery (Canon). 

Mary Scuariies (M.D., —- 

J. 8S. Risien Russewt (M.D., F.R.C.P.). 

Vicror Horstey (F.R.S., B.S., F.R.C.S., M.D.). 

[This admirable organization has our deepest sympathy. If the 

heroes fall, let us take care that those who come to fill their 
places are worthy of their fathers. One would like 1914 to give 
us a record crop of babies.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC DUTY.—A PRACTICAL SCHEME, 
[To tee Eprron or tux “Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—Many columns of the newspapers have been filled with 
advice to women on the one hand, and with offers of service from 
women on the other, and it is clear that the great mass of English- 
women is eagerly and anxiously seeking to serve the country in 
this hour of supreme emergency. It is also clear that the country 
has need of the service of every one of its citizens, and of every 
ounce of help that each one can give. It therefore behoves us 
now to see to it that not an ounce of this great mass of effort is 
misapplied or wasted, and on each individual of the community 
lies the direct and solemn responsibility of giving not only the 
utmost but also the best of which he or she is capable. 

We have now the spectacle of thousands of women, not 
necessarily fitted for such work, rushing to nursing and first-aid 
classes, while other thousands have gone “needlework ma,” as 
Sir George Pragnell puts it; others, again, are forming themselves 
a little theatrically into Amazon Corps and are taking up drilling, 
shooting and marching, presumably to shame the men who are 
shirking. Now, while nursing and sewing are excellent for many 
women, and while training in rifle shooting, whether as a meuns 
of defence should the last awful fate of invasion befall us, or as a 
spur to male shirkers, must not be despised, these methods of 
service are admittedly not adapted to all; and I would like to draw 
attention to a scheme of great importance which, if widely enough 
supported, would not only give scope for women’s help in almost 
every department of national life, but—what is of immediate 
and supreme importance—would greatly promote and assist 
recruiting. 

The scheme, which has already been brought to the notice of the 
public authorities, whose approval and support it is hoped may 
be secured, is briefly this: To set free for military service the 
thousands of men now engaged in such occupations as those of 
ticket clerks, omnibus conductors, postmen, salesmen in drapery 
and provision shops, &c., &c. whose places could be taken 
efficiently by women. In every case where possible preference 
would be given to the relatives of men who enlist. The substitu- 
tion is to be strictly temporary—i.e., there must be no idea of 
women snatching an industrial advantage for themselves out of 
the national need. It is also suggested that wherever possible 
the Government should set the example itself and substitute 
women for men in Government offices and in the national schools. 

The scheme has been planned by the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, which is able to put the organized 
power of its six hundred branch societies and between fifty and 
sixty thousand members seattered over the entire kingdom into 
the working of it; and I appeal to every woman in the country, 
no matter what her political opinions may be, if she approves 
the scheme and feels that she can help, to come forward and offer 
her services to the N.U.W.S.S., 14 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., Juni C, Cuance, 

Orchards, Godalming. 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








AN APOLOGY. 

WE are informed that a story told in a letter from a corre. 
spondent signing herself “ A Country District Visitor,” and 
published on August 22nd, 1914, has had an injurious effect 
upon Mr. C. H. Schuhmacher, Chemist, of Heswall, Cheshire. 
In contradiction of the statements quoted in that letter, we 
are now informed that Mr. Schuhmacher is a natural-born 
British subject of English parentage on his mother’s side, 
and that his only son, Mr. Cyril Schuhmacher, is serving this 
country with the Liverpool Scottish. We deeply regret that 
anything published in our columns should have given pain to 
the gentleman in question or done him an injury, as such was 
entirely absent from our intention in publishing the story, 
and was, we are convinced, also equally absent frem the 
intention of “A Country District Visitor.” We are most 
willing to offer our sincere apology for having publisbed any- 
thing in the Spectator which might look like a reflection upon 
him.—Epiror of the Spectator, 
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POETRY. 





WHAT HE COULD DO. 


[It has heen suggested that Open Spaces and Waste Lands should be utilized 
for growing vegetables. } 


Joun SmirH, Esquire, of Shepherd’s Bush, 
Was sixty-six but hearty ; 
Of placid mind, untouched by strife 
Of politics and party. 
He did his work and paid his way, 
Retired, and followed still a 
Phlegmatic dull existence in 
His neat suburban villa. 


But when the news of battle came, 
And there was talk of fighting, 
And everybody offered help 
For wrong that wanted righting, 
John Smith began to palpitate, 
To long for deeds of daring; 
And eagerly he scanned the list 
Of work that wanted sharing. 


Alas! he was too old for this, 
For that he had no training, 
And military fame there seemed 
No chance of his attaining. 
He sent ten guineas to a fund 
To help where help was needed. 
But still his heart was sore; for work 
More personal he pleaded. 


Then on a happy day he saw 
A plan to help the nation— 
Let open spaces be employed 
For useful cultivation. 
Jobn Smith surveyed his garden o’er— 
He had no other “ spaces ”"— 
Said he: “It’s all that I can give; 
I'll put it through its paces.” 


He pulled up all his dahlias, 
Geraniums and pansies, 

His asters and chrysanthemums 
(Which were his special fancies). 
He dug it, trenched, manured it well 

With patent fertilizer ; 
And studied up rotation crops 
Till none than he was wiser. 


He planted beet and cauliflower 
And cabbage, kale (the curly), 
Some parsnip, carrots, Brussels sprouts, 
And greens, both late and early. 
Potatoes, spinach, artichokes, 
And onions in great number, 
A corner of some useful herbs, 
Some salad and cucumber, 


He weeded, hoed, and watered it, 
In wet or sunny weather, 
Of rheumatism never thought, 

And grew as tough as leather. 
And if his back and shoulders ached, 
He spurred himself with cheers 
And dug to “ Rule, Britannia ” or 

“The British Grenadiers.” 


Great armies and great navies met 
And filled the world with thunder, 

And Empires swayed and nations fought 
And kingdoms fell asunder. 

The noise of battle only served 
To make him work the harder, 

To give his share in case of need 
Towards the nation’s larder. 

* * cy a 

All honour to John Smith, Esquire ! 
His work, no doubt, is humble ; 

But everything he can he does, 
And does without a grumble. 








Let those who feel inclined to smile 
Reflectively inquire 
If they are doing all they can, 
As does John Smith, Esquire. 
E. Baker, 








BOOKS. 


——~—— 
THE FLEETS AT WAR.* 


Mr. Hvurp’s book is a manual for any one who wants to have 
in a handy form the essential facts about the navies at 
war. But it is more. Mr. Hurd has given us a rapid 
summary of the naval events that preceded the outbreak of 
war, brief biographies of Sir John Jellicoe and of Admiral 
Friedrich von Ingenohl (Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Fleet), and some account of the German naval bases and of 
the Kiel Canal. The value of the canal, he thinks, may 
possibly be overrated, for reasons which he states. What the 
British Navy accomplished in the first few days of the war 
was so quiet and invisible a triumph that it would be easy to 
be partly blind to its significance. In the history of sea- 
power, as Mr. Hurd says, there is nothing comparable with 
the rapid strangulation of German shipping in all the seas 
There were more than two thousand German steamers of 
nearly five million tons gross afloat, and two thousand seven 
hundred sailing vessels. Some were captured, others ran for 
neutral ports, others were laid up in Germany—“ the heart of 
the German mercantile navy suddenly stopped beating.” Mr. 
Hurd wonders what the feelings of Herr Ballin, and the other 
pioneers of the notable marine expansion of Germany, must 
have been. The strategical advantages of Britain at sea, guard- 
ing as she does every approach to Germany from distant places, 
had never been grasped by the mass of Germans, nor by 
their statesmen. Shipowners had some conception of the 
truth, but even they, in Mr. Hurd’s opinion, did not foresee 
that German oversea trade would be brought to a standstill 
in less than a week. Then the system of State insurance 
checked panic among British merchants, although some 
German cruisers and armed merchantmen were still roaming 
the seas in search of British ships. Within a fortnight of 
the declaration of war the British Expeditionary Force had 
been transported across the Channel in perfect security, and— 
a fact which is so obvious that it is taken for granted and yet 
is extremely important—the seas were free for the unimpeded 
transport of troops from every part of the British Empire 
In comparison with all this the German Navy has, of course, 
accomplished very little. It is no doubt wise for the German 
authorities not to risk a general engagement, at all events at 
present. The almost certain defeat of the German Navy 
would mean that it might lose the power which it now exerts 
to prevent Russian ships from using the Baltic, and from con- 
veying troops across the Baltic to some strategic point ina 
manner highly inconvenient to Germany. The German 
Commander-in-Chief probably has no thought, as things are, 
of dropping the bone in his mouth in order to seize that other 
bone which is reflected in the waters of the North Sea. 

Mr. Hurd in setting forth a record highly creditable to the 
Navy goes too far in his hero-worship of Lord Fisher. He 
implies that Lord Fisher rescued the Navy from decadence, 
that what has followed was all due to him—that the Navy of 
to-day is, so to speak, only good because it has been Fisherized. 
We do not for a moment admit this. Lord Fisher's policy has 
been reversed in some important respects, and even his chief 
gospel, embodied in the Dreadnoughts, is by no means 
accepted as necessary to naval salvation by many of the 
officers who now rightly enjoy Mr. Hurd’s trust and admira- 
tion. Mr. Hurd talks of the Dreadnought era as the “ rebuild- 
ing” of the British Fleet. This is a curious way of stating 
the facts that the Dreadnoughts, whether rightly or wrongly, 
set a new fashion to the world, and that it was the British 
Admiralty which by its own act rendered all its old building 
obsolete. After the launching of the ‘ Dreadnought’ nothing 
else counted by comparison, and Germany thus had a better 
chance than ever before of overtaking us in the naval race. 

With considerable reserve in accepting Mr. Hurd’s Homeric 
view of Lord Fisher's régime, we may now follow him in his 





* The Fleets at War. By Archibald Hurd, (Datly Telegraph War Books.) 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [ls, net. ] 
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interesting statement as to some of the incidents in the pro- 

which brought the Navy to its present state of admitted 
eficiency. In 1909, he says, when Mr. McKenna proposed his 
large building programme, he found a great part of the Cabinet 
arrayed against him. “ Unknown to the nation,” says Mr. 
Hard, using italics, “the Admiralty resigned, and for a time 
the Navy had no superior authority. This dramatic act won 
the day.” As to the rest of this episode of obtaining the eight 
Dreadnoughts, as well as the other ships demanded by the 
Admiralty in 1909, we must quote Mr. Hurd :— 


“Neither the Government nor the Admiralty was in a position 
to tell the country that, though all the ships were not to be laid 
down at once, they would all be laid down in regular rotation, in 
order that they might be ready in ample time to meet the situa- 
tion which was developing. Perhaps it was well in the circum- 
stances that this fact was not revealed. Public opinion became 
active. The whole patriotic sentiment of the country was roused, 
and the jingle was heard on a thousand platforms, ‘We want eight 
and we won't wait.’ The Admiralty, which had already deter- 
mined upon its policy, remained silent and refused to hasten the 
construction of the ships. Quietly, but firmly, the Board resisted 

ure, realizing that it, and it only, was in possession of all the 
— Secrecy is the basis of peace as well as war strategy. The 
naval authorities were unable to defend themselves by announcing 
that they were on the eve of obtaining a powerful weapon which 
could not be ready for the ships if they were laid down at once. 
By waiting the Navy was to gain the most powerful gun in the 
world. In order to keep pace with progress in Germany, it was 
to lay down two of the eight ships in July, and be 
satisfied with the 12-inch guns (projectile of 850 lbs.) for these 
units. The construction of the other six vessels was post- 
in order that they might receive the new 13°5- 
inch gun, with a projectile of about 1,400 lbs. Two of the 
Dreadnoughts were begun at Portsmouth and Devonport 
Dockyards in the following November, and the contracts for 
the remaining four were not placed until the spring, for the 
simple reason that the delivery of the new guns and mountings 
and their equipment could not be secured for the vessels, even if 
the hulls were started without a moment’s delay. Thus we 
obtained six battleships which are still unique; in no other Navy 
is so powerful a gun to be found to-day as the British 13°5-inch 
weapon.” 

A very important point in the preparations for the war that 
was ultimately to be forced upon us was the creation of what 
is known as the War-Book. The nature of this compilation 
deserves to be much better known than it is by the mass of 
Englishmen. The War-Book has been invaluable in helping 
the Empire to leap to war with unexampled promptitude. On 
July 25th, 1912, Mr. Asquith lifted a corner of the veil that 
hides the deliberations of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
He stated that the Committee had appointed “a sub-com- 
mittee for the co-ordination of departmental action at the 
outbreak of war,” and continued as follows :— 

“This sub-committee, which is composed of the principal 

officials of the various Departments of State, has, after many 
months of continuous labour, compiled a War-Book. We call it a 
War-Book—and it is a book which definitely assigns to each 
Department—not merely the War Office and the Admiralty, but 
the Home Office, the Board of Trade, and every Department of the 
State—its responsibility for action under every head of war policy. 
The Departments themselves, in pursuance of the instructions 
given by the War-Book, have drafted all the proclamations, Orders 
in Council, letters, telegrams, notices, and so forth, which can be 
f m. Every possible provision has been made to avoid delay 
in setting in force the machinery in the unhappy event of war 
taking place. It has been thought necessary to make this Com- 
mittee permanent, in order that these war arrangements may be 
constantly kept up to date.” 
At the end of last July, when war bad become almost inevit- 
able, the War-Book was opened, and from eleven Departments 
proclamations, Orders in Council, letters, telegrams, and 
notices flowed forth to every part of the Empire. 

Sir John Jellicoe and his Chief of Staff, Rear-Admiral 
Charles Madden, are in complete accord as to strategy and 
tactics. “They were members,” says Mr. Hurd, “of the 
famous Dreadnought Design Committee, and were associated 
with Lord Fisher in bis many reforms in naval administra- 
tion.” Sir John Jellicoe was born in 1859, the son of Captain 
J. H. Jellicoe, whose death, we are sorry to record, has taken 
Place this week. He entered the Navy in 1872, and passed out 
of the ‘ Britannia’ first by over a hundred marks. Six years 
later, in his examination for Sub-Lieutenant, he took three 
“firsts"—an unusual achievement. After serving in the 
Egyptian War, he won the £80 prize for Gunnery Lieutenants 
at Greenwich. In 1886 he was awarded the Board of Trade 
silver medal for taking a gig to the rescue of a stranded ship 
near Gibraltar. The boat was capsized in the heavy sea, but 
he and his crew were washed ashore. As every one knows, 





he was in the ‘Victoria’ when she was rammed by the 
‘Camperdown,’ and was washed off the deck where he and 
other sick men had been brought from below. In the Boxer 
Rebellion he commanded the Naval Brigade and received a 
severe gunshot wound. Some of Admiral Jellicoe’s best work 
was done when he was Director of Naval Ordnance. ‘The 
present methods of fire control owe much to his initiative 
and enthusiasm. 

Admiral Friedrich von Ingenohl was born in 1857, and 
entered the German Navy when he was seventeen. In those 
days the German Navy had little prestige, and the young 
“bloods” were all attracted to the Army. Even now there 
are few officers in the Navy who are hereditary nobles. 
Admiral von Ingenohl was ennobled by the present Emperor. 
At one time he commanded the Imperial yacht ‘ Hohenzollern.’ 
He was appointed to his present position eighteen months ago. 
He is suid to have specialized in cruiser tactics, and to have 
urged upon the Navy Department the need to build battle 
cruisers after the British Admiralty had launched the ‘ Invin- 
cible.” He is the chief advocate of the system of tactics 
known as the “riicksichtslose Offensive,” which means going 
for the enemy hammer and tongs. The teaching of this school 
does not by any means preclude a preliminary period of trying 
to wear down the enemy by “ mosquito warfare.” It only 
means that when a battle is actually engaged a sort of 
Berserker rage is the right method. The momentum with which 
the German Army throws its weight at the chosen spot is 
no doubt taken to be an analogy and an encouragement. 





SURREY MUSTERS.* 


By an excellent piece of good fortune it has fallen to the 
Surrey Record Society to publish as their second number 
one of the most thrilling and timely publications given to 
the world since the war began. The volume is entitled 
Surrey Musters. The “musters” in question show us as in 
a glass, but not darkly, how our forefathers acted when they 
were called upon to do what we are doing—suddenly to raise a 
large number of men for the defence of the nation. Especially 
moving are the lists of names of the men in the various 
Surrey villages to one who, like the present writer, now 
spends a considerable part of every week in going into 
those villages and asking men to come forward and join 
Lord Kitchener’s Army. The men who come forward, as 
their names so often show, are the lineal descendants of the 
men who answered to the call in 1588 and in previous and 
later musters. For example, the present writer's letters are 
delivered by a postman with a very striking and original 
surname, one which, if not unique, is certainly very 
little known. He turns to the village lists for the Armada 
muster and finds the name, if not in the same parish, in a 
neighbouring parish on the other side of the hill. Again, in 
his own parish, be finds the name of the butcher classed, as 
it would be now, under the heading “ Billmen of the beste 
sorte.” What is more, this descendant of a “ Billman of 
the beste sorte” proved only last Tuesday at a parish meet- 
ing that he was of “the beste sorte,” for he was the first to 
step forward and answer the call for recruits for the muster 
of Lord Kitchener’s new Army. 

In the county town, again, the roll of names is strangely like 
the roll of honour of men serving with the colours published 
only last Saturday in the local newspaper—the names of good 
men and true thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in their looks and 
sound, or, as our forefathers would have said, “right 
English.” They ring true, these Freelands, Hammonds, 
Chapmans, Reffolds, Franklins, Bulls, Steers, Abbotts, 
Smallpieces, and Billinghursts. Every now and then one 
comes across people who had not achieved a surname even 
by 1583. For example, in one rather out-of-the-way parish we 
find “ John by the Wood” and “Tom by the Wood.” Another 
name that thrills one now in the muster roll is John French, 
There is something delightfully English about the way in 
which the men are sorted out. Generally each parish begins 
with the heading “Pikemen selected”; then, after the 
fashion of the djfferent eggs in the old story, we have 
“ Billmen selected”; “ Billmen of the beste sorte”; “ Bill- 
men of the second sort”—people, we must presume, who were 





* Surrey Musters. Part I. (taken from the Loseley MSS.). The Surrey 


Record Society (Secretary, H. Jenkinson, Esq., F.5.A.. 29 Cheyne Row, 
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not very good in handling their bills or halberds. Then come 
“ Archers selected”; ‘ Archers of the beste sorte”; “ Archers 
of the second sorte”; “Gunners,” or occasionally 
“Gunmen.” Sometimes in the later musters we get the 
headings “Smythes,” “Laborers and Pyoners,” and also 
“Wheelewryghtes” and “Carpenters.” We give an example 
of the muster of a parish :— 


“ ALDBURYE. 


Iohn Tycknor 
Rycharde Gatton. 
Rycharde Stone. 
Roberte Gatton. 
Rycharde Davye. 
Thomas Chenill. 
Lavrence Hampsheire, 
Roberte Graffam. 
Rycharde Graffam. 
Edwarde Browne. 


Archers selected 
George Gatton. 
Iohn Chenell. 
Roger Whitemore. 


Archers of the beste sorte 
Edwarde Ryforde. 


Archers of the second sorte 
William Otwaye. 
William Shurlocke, 
Thomas Strete. 

Gunners 
William Watford. 
Thomas Savnders, 
Iohn Chittye. 
Henrie Bowdocke, 
Henrie Risbridger. 

Edmonde Lavrence. Iohn Whitemore, 

Iohn Arrowe. Peter Daborne,” 


The book before us is, we confess, easier to read than to 
review, but before we leave it we must give a very interesting 
set of instructions addressed apparently by Commissioners of 
Array to themselves :— 


“Fyrst a v[iewe is to be mJade of the state of the [men] and of 
the armour and furniture, to th’ ende that the num[ber] of hable 
men may be had complete; and the armour and weapon service- 
able, the defects supplied, and som increase had of such severall 
kynds, as uppon good consideracion is thowght fytte to be added 
and increased, to the quantities contayned in the Cedule inclosed. 

friday the hundrede of Woking in Guilford parke Saterdaye at 
Farneh{am] monday at Chobham for Godley / twesday at Godal- 
ming / Wednesday at Shere for Blackheth and Wutton/ 

Every of vs as we ar vsually employed in our severall devisions 
must cause a present viewe to be made of hable men withowt any 
publeq or generall assembl{y ma]d[e] of the men to be browght or 
sent for farre owt of the parishe [of] their residens / 

We ar to make a perfect rolle of their names and dwelling 
places, and in the viewe and choise of the said hable men, to have 
regarde as well to their habilitie in substans, as aptnes of body to 
serve; and rather of such as have their abode settled in the said 
places, then wandrers from countrey to countrey / 

we ar also in the viewe to see and considre the qualitie and 
sufficiency of th’ armour and weapon provided for the said numbers, 
wherein we must vse th’ advise and skill of such men within the 
County and every parte thereof, as by their service in the 
warres have knowlege to iudge of the goodnes thereof; by 
whom we may be advised for the sorte...of th’ armour and weapons 
to the men, as they shalbe severally fitte for their stature and 
aptnes to vse the[m] / 

Vppon the sight of th’ arm[our] and weapon, yf we shall finde 
any parte thereof defective and vnserviceable, We must presently 
take ordre that by th’ inhabitants of the places where the fawlt 
shalbe fownde the same be immediatly supplied with good and 
sufficient of the same kyndes or money provided to buy as much 
either armour or weapon as shall supply the wants and the same 
money with s soe imploied /. 

After the view [......... ]} men and the state of th’ armour [and] 
furniture, we must assemble our selfs together to advise howe the 
supplies may be speedilie made / 

We ar also to considre howe many men be residing within 
the County that have experiens to leade men, as well such as be 
fette to be captaynes, as to be lieutenants, peticaptaines and 
sergeants of bands, and to certefie their names and roesidens / 

We ar also with all convenient speede to certefie the Rolles of 
the men, th’ armour and weapon of the whole County as yt is 
devid{ed] and howe much is serviceable, and of the rest howe 
much is vnserviceable, wherewith we must have regarde that with 
all expedicon a colleccion be made of money indifferently, and 
withowt change of the [sic] to supplie as well that parte that 
shalbe fownde vnserviceable, for th’ increase nowe at this tyme 
allotted in the Cedule/ soas yt be provided by the last of Aprill 
next 

of s proceedings herein we ar to retorne certificate by the 
myddest of [Fe]bruary next /.” 


It should be noted from the last paragraph but two that 
then, as now, one of the chief difficulties was to get competent 


Pikemen selected 
George Stofold. 
Edward Rysbriger. 
Thomas Lucocke, 

Billmen selected 
Rychard Strete. 
William Davye. 
Thomas Robenson. 

Billmen of the beste sorte 
Rycharde Hamon, 
Iohn Marche. 
Thomas Farley. 
Iohn Mathewe. 
Thon Sparke. 

Iohn Lanawaye. 
Rychard Baker. 
Iohn Mylles. 

Billmen of the second sorte 
William Tycknor 
Rycharde Otwaye. 
Roberte Iure. 
William White. 
Henrye White 
Thomas Rydford. 
Thomas Mathewe, 
Iohn Gyles. 

Iohn Wilson. 











and experienced officers. Another Commission of Array in 1588 
before the Armada is very interesting because it contains the 
special clause :— 

“Also that care be had of watchinge the Beacon i 
the former order for defence of the Realme.” — ngs 
Finally, there is in this Commission an anticipation of the 
Press Bureau :— 

“ Also that a provost marshall be appointed for the yshin; 
of Roges vacabondes and spreders of newes and to ae tren 
the Justices of peace and ther officers.” 7 
One feels how delighted Shakespeare would have been with 
the pompous gravity of the Commissioners. They breathe 
the authentic spirit of Dogberry and his colleagues. 





MODERN ANGLO-IRISH VERSE.* 


THE growth of anthologies is endless and inevitable, but we 
do not remember to have ever seen a more candid statement 
of the difficulties which beset the anthologist than that to 
be found in Mr. Padric Gregory's preface. Some of these 
pitfalls beset the path of the compilers of all such collections, 
but the editor who draws from the work of living writers is 
confronted with the special problem of reconciling his own 
preferences with the wishes of the writers on whose courtesy 
he is dependent for the success of his work. But in the 
present case there is a further drawback, due to the scope of 
the work, which Mr. Gregory discusses in a most interesting 
passage, which we quote in its entirety :— 


“It would be impossible, in my opinion, to compile a volume of 
the present dimensions consisting of unimpeachably great poems 
from the English verse of living Irish writers: I do not even 
think it would be possible to compile such a book from the work 
of Irish poets living and dead. For, though Ireland has given to 
the world the work of many men and women since first the 
English language was forced on our forebears, not one of her 
poets, expressing himself in English, can compare with the 
world’s great masters; and the work of but very few can compare 
favourably in sublimity of thought, in beauty of expression, or in 
subtlety of craftsmanship with that of the major English poeta 
We have Goldsmith and Sheridan, it is true, but they are called 
Irish poets only because it happened that they were born here, 
As for the others: Moore, the creator of an amount of lasting 
lyrical work, is classed as a great poet only by those still in their 
intellectual teens. Drennan, Cherry, Lysaght, Milliken and a 
host of others are, to all intents and purposes, like Wolfe, 
‘single poem poets’; Darley has written scarcely a dozen 
poems of worth; Callanan and Walsh drew their inspiration 
almost entirely from the Gaelic, and will be remembered for 
their adaptations and translations; Lover and Lever have left 
us humorous verse, but little poetry, and, assuredly, no great 
poetry; Griffin does not reach great heights in a single poem; of 
Davis the same might be said, were it not that the intense and 
abandoned passion of some of his immortal ballads and songs lifts 
them far above the level of verse. It must be remembered, too, 
that though Mangan has left us much beautiful and enduring 
poetry, little of it is strictly original; and that, as for Ferguson, 
while he was the greatest Anglo-Irish poet of his day, and indeed 
one of the greatest of the preceding or subsequent time, he never 
reached the ‘full flower of his genius’; his inspiration was chilled 
by his unsympathetic environment, wherein most of his contem- 
porary intellectual equals regarded Poetry merely as a means to 
an end. And so then, though much good English poetry, and 
some great English poetry, has been written by Irish men and 
women during the last two centuries, still, comparatively speaking, 
we have only begun to write poetry in English; and, apart from 
the fact that English must always remain a more or less unhappy 
medium for the true expression of Irish thought, a space of two 
hundred years is surely insufficient for a nation to produce two 
hundred great poems in an alien tongue, the more insufficient too, 
because that nation has been compelled to remain in a state of 
perpetual warfare in order to retain even a last vestige of 
nationality.” 

Into the controversial aspects of this statement we do not 
propose to enter. We merely quote it in evidence of the 
frankness and detachment of the editor. Though Mr. 
Gregory has been hampered by circumstances over which 
he had no control, he has cast his net very wide, 
ranging from poems which are admittedly adapted or trans- 
lated from Irish originals —such as those of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde and Miss Eleanor Hull—to specimens of verse, 
academic, intimate, and exotic, which are destitute of any 
local colour or Irish characteristics, their sole claim to 
admission being the fact that the writers are Irish by 
descent. In spite of this, however, the amount of verse 
included in the collection which is of a derivative character or 
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influenced by modern literary fashions is extremely small, The 
influence of Swinburne is infinitesimal, and that of Browning 
wil. Again, there are few poems which rest for their appeal 
on technical accomplishment or metrical experiment, always 
excepting the lyrics with inner rhymes which Dr. Hyde 
manages with effortless art. And, lastly, there are still 
fewer of disciples of the raucous school who seek to gain a 
hearing by the extravagance or brutality of their language. 
The generality of the poems in the book are simple and 
unaffected. Forced notes are few and far between, though 
we do find them in lines which describe “ black lilies swoon- 
ing in the night, that coldly breathe their souvenirs of death,” 
or in the astonishing egotism of the poet who admonishes his 
infant son, “ wailing diminutive of me, be still.” And there is 
one stanza in the poem “ As is the Silver Night ”— 
“ As doth the throstle tell 
His mystery complete, 
Such is thy subtle spell, 
Yet oh, how sweet”— 
which seems to us quite afflicting in its feebleness. There is 
also a certain amount of rather turgid description, illustrating 
the florid side of the Irish temperament. Irish poets seldom 
excel in the epigrammatic or lapidary style, and no imitators 
or disciples of Landor are to be found in this collection. But 
when criticism has done its worst there yet remains a great 
deal of verse in this collection of true lyrical quality. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the book than the achievement of the 
women singers. As in modern Irish fiction, so in modern 
Irish poetry, they challenge comparison with the best of the 
men. In tenderness, artlessness, and poignancy the songs of 
“ Moira O'Neill” stand in tbe first rank, but her work, like that 
of the late Miss Emily Lawless—represented by her fine 
ballad of “The Third Trumpet”—of “Katharine Tynan,” 
and of Miss Letts, is so well known to readers of the Spectator 
as to render quotation unnecessary. The same is true of the 
verse of Miss Eva Gore Booth, whose exquisite poem, “The 
Little Waves of Breffny,” we are glad to see included in the 
collection :-— 
“The grand road from the mountain goes shining to the sea, 
And there is traffic in it, and many a horse and cart, 
But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far to me, 
a a roads of Cloonagh go rambling through my 
eart. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming on their way, 
Shining green and silver with the hidden herring shoal, 
But the Little Waves of Breffny have drenched my heart in 


spray, 
But the Little Waves of Breffny go stumbling through my 
soul,” 


Miss Hull's translations or adaptations from the Irish are 
admirably done, Miss Florence Wilson handles the quatrain 
with inner rhymes in “The Merchantman” as deftly as 
Dr. Hyde himself, Miss Jane Barlow's verse has the same 
sedate distinction as her prose, Miss Sylvia Lynd writes with 
rare lovingkindness of the magic of childhood, and the 
poems of Miss Helen Lanyon, with whose work we confess 
ourselves to have been hitherto entirely unacquainted, come 
from the mid-fount of sweetness without a touch of the 
amari aliquid. In its intimate, homely charm there is 
nothing better in the book than the song called “ Danny 
O'Shane” :— 


“Danny O’Shane was a farmin’ lad 

Brought by my da from a hirin’ fair ; 

The one luck-shillin’ was all he had, 
No shoe to his foot, no hat to his hair. 

But he’d sing like a bird in the face o’ dawn, 
And he'd sing at his work in the glowin’ noon, 

And he’d sing when the yellow dusk was drawn 
Over the light o’ the risin’ moon. 


When Danny O’Shane had milked the cows 
Aun’ stabled the ass in the wee ass-byre, 
He would come singin’ up to the house 
With a creel o’ peat to mend the fire, 
An’ stoopin’ his head to the lintel low 
In the name o’ God he would wish me well : 
An’ his voice would come ringin’ rich an’ low 
An’ swing in my heart like a silver bell. 


Danny O’Shane, when the nights was warm, 
An’ the young stars climbin’ over the hill, 

Would gather the lads from field an’ farm 
An’ sing to them in the evenin’ still. 

An’ I'd creep to the door like a secret thing, 
An’ liftin’ the latch without a noise, 


Danny O’Shane has travelled West 
Overseas to the stranger’s land, 
To sing the heart out from their breast, 
An’ the yellow money out of their hand. 
But I cannot spin nor sew a seam, 
My work is spoiled for thinkin’ long: 
An’ Danny O’Shane comes into my dream, 
An’ steals my soul with a simple eong.” 
The scarcity of humorous or cheerful poems must be set down 
partly to the choice of the editor, partly to the prevailing 
tendency of modern Irish verse. True, we have two delightful 
lilting songs by Mr. Francis Fahy, “ Little Mary Cassidy” and 
“The Ould Plaid Shawl”; but the atmosphere of the great 
majority of the poems is autumnal, regretful, elegiac, and 
finds fitting expression in the last stanza of Mr. James 
Cousins’s “ To Eire” :— 
“ For, tho’ Thy sorrow may not cease, 
Tho’, blessing, Thou art still unblest, 
Thou hast for men a gift of Peace, 
O Daughter of Divine Unrest!” 
The number of lines in different poems that begin with the 
words “My grief” is remarkable; yet this is a melancholy 
untouched by unfaith and relieved by a passionate love of 
Ireland, home, and peace. 

We had marked many other poems for quotation, but must 
content ourselves with singling out honoris causd a few pieces 
mostly by the less well-known Anglo-Irish poets of to-day. 
There is real Celtic glamour in “ A Silent Mouth” and “The 
Fairy Well of Slemish” by Cathal O'Byrne, a rich pageantry 
in Joseph Plunkett's sombre sonnet on Death, “ The glories of 
the world sink down in gloom,” and true nobility in Mr. 
Edmond Holmes’s “ Amor Fons Amoris,” the creed of the 
magnanimous lover as opposed to the jealousy immortalized 
in the Latin couplet :— 

“utinam possis uni mihi bella videri , 
Displiceas aliis: sic ego tutus ero,” 

Nor must we omit to mention Mr. MacGill’s touching song 
of the returned wanderer, “Home,” or Mr. McCall's 
magical “Fairy Swing Song,” or Mr. Maurice Healy's 
“Star Story” in the group of poems devoted to children— 
Irish people have happily always realized the truth of the 
Greek saying, wh veueoa Baier, xdpis Baoiow swadei. If we 
do not quote from the contributions of “A. E.” and Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, it is because they are already sure of a wider 
recognition than an anthology can give. 

Mr. Padric Gregory has done his work so well in regard to 
essentials that we regret to have to notice an unusual number 
of bad and even atrocious misprints, not only in the poems, 
but even in the names of the authors. Thus, “ Moira O'Neill” 
is throughout spelt “ Moria O'Neill,” while Mr. Stacpocle is 
burdened with an unnecessary “k.” It is to be hoped that 
these blemishes will be remedied in the next edition of what, 
with all deductions, is a singularly attractive volume, 





HEREDITY.* 


Tue meeting of the British Association, usually a stand-by 
for the newspapers during the dull summer days, has, like the 
sun, suffered from a total eclipse this August, and the 
President's opening address, to which a full page of the 7'imes 
is regularly granted, was this year squeezed into a single 
paragraph and relegated to a hotch-potch column of miscel- 
laneous “news items.” Fortunately, however, the full text 
of the address may be found in another of our contemporaries, 
Nature, and its readers will easily assure themselves that it 
was in all respects worthy of the occasion of the Association's 
first visit to the Antipodes, 

Professor Bateson delivered his address in two parts, one at 
Melbourne and the other at Sydney; and both parts were con- 
cerned with heredity—the first being a general discussion of 
the subject, and the second an application of the general 
principles to the particular problems of the human race, 
The tendency of modern science is more than ever towards 
specialization and extreme technicality, and there is conse- 
quently an increasing risk that the direction of the general 
line of thought in a particular subject may become obscure not 
only to the layman but to the worker himself. The swift 
current of progress may, as it were, spread out and lose itself 
in the sands of an arid desert of details. More than ever 
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Would stand at the crack to hear him sing, 
As he gat among the farmin’ boys, 
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before, therefore, is it useful that from time to time the 
investigator should be dragged out of his laboratory or study, 
and forced into the open to give some account of himself, if 
not to the public at large, at least to scientific workers in other 
fields. The lecturer on occasions like this must forgo all his 
prudent attention to details; he must stifle his instinct for 
making reservations ; and, finally, he must be prepared to see 
ignorant laymen plunging heavily about among the subtleties 
of his subject, and, in fact, behaving with all the outrageous 
stupidity and recklessness of bulls in china-shops. It may be 
admitted at once that Professor Bateson, at all events in the 
first part of his lecture, does not emerge very successfully 
from this ordeal. On the one hand, he introduces into 
his exposition a quantity of technical detail, which does 
not always appear to be relevant to his main conclu- 
sions; and on the other hand, some of his most im- 
portant generalizations are stated without the support 
of any very satisfactory premisses, and it is consequently a 
little difficult for the inexpert mind to avoid a suspicion that 
the irrelevant details are sometimes being used as evidence for 
the unsupported conclusions. This suspicion, we hasten to 
add, will be dismissed as absurd by all well-informed persons ; 
but the facts that give rise to it must serve as an additional 
excuse for the layman if he finds a difficulty in summarizing 
Professor Bateson’s argument. 

The work of genetics (the study of heredity and its laws), 
like that of all young sciences, has hitherto been mainly 
destructive. Ten years ago nothing seemed more certainly 
true than Darwin’s explanation of the origin of species. Now, 
however, we must accustom ourselves to regard Darwinian 
evolution, like Euclidean geometry and Newton‘an physics, 
as a subject of merely historical interest; and it is with a 
criticism of Darwin’s theory of evolution, effected by the 
agency of natural selection, that the first part of Professor 
Bateson’s lecture is chiefly concerned. Before giving a 
rough-and-ready account of this criticism we must restate 
Darwin's view as shortly as possible. More individuals, 
he held, were born than there was room for in the 
world, and in the struggle for life which resulted from 
this fact those individuals survived which were best fitted 
to survive. But he went much further than this obvious 
truism, which the most ardent Mendelian would not dare to 
contradict. He went on to say that this selective action of 
the external world applied not merely to the organism as a 
whole, but to particular qualities and parts of the organism. 
In this way any difference, however minute, occurring in an 
individual, which was of assistance to him in the competition 
with his fellows, would be likely to survive, to be handed on 
to the next generation, and so to be perpetuated. More than 
this, the same external circumstances which had encouraged 
the persistence of the original minute difference would also 
tend to encourage any accentuation of this difference in a 
Jater generation. Gradually, therefore, by a process of 
summation of small variations the greatest changes might 
occur, and an organism might become “adapted,” not merely 
as a whole, but in its particular qualities, to the circumstances 
in which it lived. On these lines Darwin and bis followers 
believed it was possible to account for the development of all 
the different sorts of living creatures on the earth, and all 
their most minute differences of structure. 

Now, although this hypothesis may be logically unassailable, 
there remains the further question whether it is true in 
fact. It will be seen that at the root of the Darwinian 
hypothesis there lie two postulates—namely, the fact that 
differences between individuals occur, and the fact that such 
differences when they occur are hereditary. If it could be 
shown that no differences occurred, there would clearly be no 
opportunity for natural selection to operate; and if the 
differences were not inherited, although natural selection 
would apply in each separate generation, there could be no 
continuity in its effects. It is the light thrown by the 
study of genetics upon these two questions that has led 
modern biologists to reject Darwin’s theory wholly or in part. 
Investigation has shown that the differences which distin- 
guish individuals are of two sorts. On the one hand, there 
ure what may be called “accidental” differences, which 
are the effect of outside circumstances acting upon the 
individual after he came into existence. On the other hand, 
there are what may be called “genetic” differences, which are 
fundamentally implanted in the very nature of the individual. 





Taking first the “accidental” kind of variations, we may, of 
course, safely admit their occurrence; but it is now usually 
held that there is no satisfactory evidence of their ever being 
inherited, For purposes of evolution they may be neglected, 
The other sort of variations will require rather more explana- 
tion. It is now considered probable that all those variations 
which distinguish the individual from the very first moment 
of his existence are dne to the presence or absence in the cell 
from which he is built of certain things called “ genetic 
factors”—whatever may be the precise meaning of that 
phrase. To take a stock instance, if the factor that pro- 
duces tallness is present in the germ-cell of a sweet- 

the sweet-pea will be about six feet high, while if that factor 
is absent from the germ-cell, the sweet-pea will only be 
about one foot high. Every individual is characterized by 
the presence or absence in him of an enormous number 
of factors similar to this. In the case of “accidental” 
variations, as we have seen, there was no question that 
they occurred, but grave doubt whether they could be 
inherited ; in the case of “ genetic” variations it is the other 
way about. There is no doubt that they are hereditary; the 
only question, strangely enough, is whether they occur. 
The presence or absence in the offspring of a genetic factor 
is determined according to complex but fixed rules (the investi- 
gation of which is still proceeding) from the presence or 
absence of the same factor in its parents. Generally speak- 
ing, the offspring will possess no factor not possessed by its 
parents, and will lack no factor possessed by them. The 
great question is how far this generalization holds true, 
According to one view actually held by competent investi- 
gators, there are no exceptions to it; no factor can ever be added, 
and none can ever be dropped; all apparently new variations 
are really due to cross-breeding ; and all the differences that 
we observe in individuals to-day have been caused simply 
by the shuffling and resbuffling of a finite number of 
pre-existing factors. On this hypothesis Darwinian evo- 
lution is clearly excluded, for, though natural selection 
might serve to suppress or perpetuate certain of the crosses 
produced by the shuffling process, it can have had no effect 
in determining the nature of the factors that form the basis 
of the shuffle. This extreme view, however, is rejected by 
Professor Bateson. He admits that there is some rare 
evidence of factors being dropped from a stock, but even he 
holds that there is none of a new factor ever being added to 
it. So that even on this view the influence of natural 
selection must be far more limited than Darwin supposed. 

It will be seen from what we have said that recent biology 
does not absolutely deny all power to natural selection. It 
has pointed out the limits of that power, and has shown that 
natural selection cannot be regarded as the determining cause 
of the innumerable varieties that now exist in the world 
Natural selection cannot make bricks without straw. If no 
new variations can occur, the most it can do is to dis- 
criminate between the original ones. As to the cause of the 
original variations natural selection is dumb, and recent 
biology has as yet no light to shed upon the mystery. 





A WANDERER IN HIS YOUTH* 
Dr. Putnam begins at the beginning. The opening chapter 
of his Memories of My Youth is concerned with four years, 
1844-1848, and as regards the first of them he pleads with 
justice that, as it was also the first year of his life, he cannot 
have much to say of it. But he has not been reduced to 
silence by this disadvantage :— 

“The fragmentary impressions of these earlier years were 
supplemented by the stories of our English nurse (who was never 
wearied of talking of London), by the reminiscences of my 
mother, and later, during my own annual visits to England, by 
talks with my father’s friends and by visits to our old abiding 
places, so that as I grew up I came to have in my mind a fairly 
complete picture of our London home,” 

This chapter will probably find more readers in America than 
in England, especially the pictures of Mr. Rutter, the old- 
fashioned solicitor, who thought that changes “were almost 
of necessity evils,” and accepted the Tory gentleman of the 
Addisonian period as “a satisfactory working model to guide 
the action of the Englishman of the nineteenth century,” and 
of Dr. Newton, “a practitioner of the old type” with a “very 
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able faith that the Lord was in direct alliance with the 
Queen of England, and that through properly selected Con- 
gervative rulers the nation could come to know the Lord’s 
will” Dr. Putnam bad a second glimpse of England in 1851, 
and he looks back with some regret to the fifteen to seventeen 
days then spent on an Atlantic steamer, with their oppor- 
tunities for “ companionship and sympathetic relations” such 
as are not to be had in the five or six days now spent in a 
huge floating hotel. oF 
In 1860 Dr. Putnam was sent to Europe, under an oculist’s 
orders, to give his eyes complete rest. A boy of sixteen has 
seldom been 80 suddenly launched on the world. He made 
the voyage from New York to Bristol as the only, and 
probably the last, passenger in a sailing ship. (Three 
later he “read, with a feeling of personal injury, that 
the ‘Louisa Hatch’ had been burned by the ‘ Alabama.’”) 
His plan was to walk from Bristol to London, his 
father having provided him with a knapsack for the pur- 
pose, but at Bath he gave up the tramp under stress of 
weather and finished the journey by train. In London he 
stayed with his old friends the Rutters, and was sent by “the 
practitioner of the old type” to an oculist, who ordered him 
to Paris. There he lived on the ninth or tenth storey of the 
old Place Royale, afterwards the Place des Vosges, ina pension 
kept by a cousin of Emile Ollivier, and, as his eyes did not 
allow him to do much reading, attended lectures at the 
Sorbonne. Later on he became half the guide and half the 
tutor of a young New York acquaintance- who had bought 
a controlling share in a newspaper. His partners had sent 
him over nominally to act as their special correspondent, 
really to get him out of the way. Though he “knew no 
language but his own, while his knowledge of history cr of 
European conditions was of the slightest,” he had “the 
Yankee readiness for guessing at things which he did not 
understand,” and, witn Dr. Putnam’s help, managed to 
weave “the on dits of the street, the issues of the Legislative 
Assembly, the witticisms of the theatre foyer, the banalities 
of the students in the lobbies of the lecture rooms, the précis 
even of the leading editorials, and a very fair survey of the con- 
dition of French art,” into an attractive narrative. When such 
promising bricks were made with so little straw, we are not 
surprised to learn that Dr, Putnam’s young friend “is stilla 
journalist, though no longer interested in his original journal.” 
The Paris oculist had not enabled his patient to read, so a move 
was made to Berlin. The young traveller determined to give 
the interval between two trains to seeing the Cathedral at 
Cologne, and spent some time in mastering the pbrase, “ Wo 
ist der Dom?” only to find on leaving the station that it was 
hardly possible to lose sight of so vast a building. Under the 
new treatment his eyesight grew rapidly better, and by 
the end of the summer of 1861 he was able to go 
to Gottingen to study forestry. His account of student 
life there is less exciting than some similar pictures. 
This may be due in part to the fact that he lodged with a 
German family instead of in a students’ “caravansary.” We 
thus get incidentally a little light on the relations between 
mistress and servant in Germany. It was one of strict 
contract. So many hours in the month were allotted to work, 
#0 many to sleep, and so many—very few—to holidays. The 
pounds of sausages and the lumps of sugar given out for the 
servants’ table were equally fixed quantities. If more work 
was exacted or less food or holiday time allowed by the mistress, 
or if the servant was lazy or wasteful, the contract could be 
enforced by the Magistrate against the offending party. 
Three warnings would deprive a servant of her licence to 
serve. Dr. Putnam thinks that all this is probably true of a 
Gottingen household to-day. The rest of the volume is mainly 
concerned with the hero’s experiences in the Civil War. 


comfort 





THE TEACHING OF ELOQUENCE.* 


Ix this country the study of rhetoric, once the keystone of our 
educational system, has practically disappeared. It survives, 
indeed, like a rudimentary organ, in the programme of 
Gresham College, but for practical purposes the education of 
our orators is left to the haphazard methods of the school 
and college debating society, the Bar, and the public plat- 
form. This is far from being the case in the United States. 





* The Theory and Practice of Ar te ictor Alvin 
‘ etic Argumentation and Debate, By Victor Alvin 
Ketcham. London: Macmillan and Co. (5s. €d, net. ] 





Indeed, Professor Ketcham tells us in his preface that 
“ Argumentation and Debate has come to be a regular course 
of study in almost every college and university and in many 
of the larger preparatory and high schools” of the country, 
There is a great deal to be said for the practice of argument 
as a means of education, and Professor Ketcham’s volume 
gives an excellent idea of the way in which the subject should 
be treated. Logic is, of course, the abstract basis of the art, 
and there is no doubt that logic (a very valuable subjeet which 
has, like rhetoric, sunk unduly low in our educational scale) 
can be very usefully taught by a practical application of this 
kind. Professor Ketcham treats this aspect of his subject 
fully, but his book is, above all things, practical. He insists 
throughout most wisely on the absolute necessity of method, 
and gives elaborate and detailed instructions for the collection 
and classification of material by means of cards or slips; for 
the preparation of the “ brief” on which the actual speech is 
founded ; for the elaboration of the “constructive ” argument 
and the arguments of “rebuttal” and “refutation”; and for 
the actual physical process of delivery. How severely practical 
is the school for which these precepts are composed may be 
seen from the appendices, which contain specimen constitutions 
of debating leagues and groups actually in existence. Here we 
see asystem of team debates arranged for competing institutions 
with all the keenness and solemnity which mark our own zreat 
athletic competitions. Six months or more are allowed for 
the preparation of the chosen subject. Elaborate provisions 
are made to secure the competence and impartiality of the 
judge; the length of speeches is carefully regulated; cups 
and even valuable scholarships depend on the result of the 
contest. There can be little doubt that competitions so 
conducted muy be of great educational value. The power to 
present an argument is one of which it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value, and there is nothing which teaches the 
equally invaluable quality of self-confidence so effectively as 
the practice of public speaking. How much more eflicient 
most of us would be if we had profited by Washington's 
famous apophthegm, “ Conquer the territory under your own 
hat.” There is little doubt that such a scheme as that out- 
lined in Professor Ketcham’s volume would materially hasten 
the conquest for each of us. 





FICTION, 





THE LURE OF ROMANCE* 

Mr. Prevost Barrerspy’s equipment as a writer of adven- 
turous fiction places him ina strong position as against the 
shafts of the stay-at-home critic. He has been a soldier, a 
war correspondent in more than one campaign, and he has 
travelled widely in unfrequented parts of both hemispheres, 
When, therefore, he lays the scene of a story in some out- 
landish region, we take it for granted that he has not 
“ mugged up” his facts and local colour in the British Museum 
or the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but that he has been there him- 
self and is drawing upon first-hand experience and observation, 
This knowledge is peculiarly helpful when it is the aim ofa 
writer to establish a harmony between climate and character, 
between the wonders and terrors of tropical Nature and the 
psychology of those who live in contact with them, and Mr, 
Battersby is very successful in creating an atmosphere of 
suspense and expectancy in the opening pages of his romance. 
One knows ez hypothesi that anything is possible in some of 
the Latin Republics of Central America; that its Presidents 
are capable de tout. But Mr. Battersby brings it home by the 
process of accumulation; by his vivid pictures of a landscape 
at once gorgeous and sinister; by his catalogues, almost 
Homeric in their length, of the wonderful and wonderfully 
named fruits that abound in this region ; and by the references 
to the constant struggle between mankind and a maleficent 
Nature. This note is struck at the very outset, and reaches 
an early climax in the passage describing the outskirts of 
Sovara, the capital of the Republic of San Carlos :— 

“ As they climbed the slanting roads above the Palace, past the 
golden vanes of the cathedral spires, the hillside grew less steep, 
the houses fewer, and there were longer stretches of the red-tiled, 
lemon-coloured garden walls. High above the last houses hung 


that emerald mass of verdure which seemed to be pressing down- 
ward with intention to overwhelm the town. Emerald it was in 
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its depths, but where the sun blazed upon its tangled border was 
the flaming green of the parrot’s wing. The road wound to and 
fro through it, above the outskirts of the town, in a green twilight 
which deepened as the palms, arborescent ferns and wild guavas 
—that looked translucent in the stray shafts of light—gave place 
to colossal trunks between which hung dense curtains of lianas 
and parasitical creepers. Doyne beguiled the way with grim 
stories of the woods, in which he seemed to feel a malignant per- 
sonality, after having had to keep them at bay with axe and 
cutlass for close on two years; stories of the almost human per- 
sistency and determination with which, winning their own back 
again, they crushed the man who suspended, ever so briefly, his 
destructive vigilance; stories, too, of the creatures swarming in 
their unfathomed thickets, serpents with death in a touch of their 
tongue, and monstrous crabs, crawling cataracts of which had 
more than once slid down upon the town for a ghastly feast on 
living human flesh, their clattering carapaces piled into heaps 
half as high as the houses.” 

As for the story, it describes the adventures of two young 
Englishmen—one a Peer and an ex-Guardsman, the other a 
rich, humorous, indolent man of the world—who went fora 
pleasure trip to the American tropics, and fell in with an 
Oxford contemporary, a Rhodes Scholar from the States, now 
engaged in carrying out a contract for the supply of water to 
Sovara from the interior. Their arrival happens to coincide 
with the eve of a revolution, in which Doyne, the American, 
from a mixture of motives, espouses the cause of the President, 
a Scoto-American named Mackellar, ruthless and corrupt as 
an administrator, but redeemed, from the romantic point of 
view, by the possession of two lovely and highly accomplished 
daughters. The Englishmen stand in, partly from chivalry, 
but chiefly because they are dominated by the personality of 
Doyne, to whom Mr. Battersby impartially assigns the beau 
réle in a short but sanguinary fight against heavy odds. 
Charters, the rich man and owner of the yacht ‘ Ianthe,’ 
rises to the occasion, and surprises himself as well as the 
reader; but the Peer cuts a somewhat undignified figure by 
withdrawing from his suit when the downfall of the President 
leaves his daughters penniless. As for the two young ladies, 
they are so strongly contrasted, except in the matter of per- 
sonal charms, as to excite something like incredulity that so 
calm, normal, gentle a creature as Céline should be the 
sister of the tropical and fiery Francillette. We like Mr. 
Battersby better when he is immersed in incident than when 
he is reproducing the persiflage of compliment, describing the 
wonderful attire of the Mackellar sisters, or coining phrases 
to express the complex emotions of his characters. In these 
moods he is betrayed into a literary preciosity which is 
curiously ill-attuned to the barbaric crudities of the general 
situation. 





A Lad of Kent. By Herbert Harrison. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—The date of this novel is the year 1808, and 
there are many adventures in it concerning the “Free 
Traders ” of that day. The mystery of the hero’s birth is con- 
cealed till the very last page, and the reader will in con- 
sequence be rather puzzled by some of his adventures. The 
story is attractive, but whether it is true that the children of 
that day conversed in “ Wardour Street English” for their 
private entertainment is not certain. It may have been so, 
but that particular sort of language inevitably gives a modern 
air to the book. The woman smuggler, Captain Meg, is a 
most attractive figure, and the reader will be quite sorry when 
she marries at the end of the book and subsides into private 
life. 

READABLE Novet.—The Crime Doctor. By E. W. 
Hornung. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A series of loosely con- 
nected stories of crime, amusing, but far inferior to the 
writer’s earlier work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms, 





What Are We Fighting For? By the Rev. the Hon. 
E. Lyttelton. (Longmans and Co. 6d. net.)\—We are glad 
that the Head-Master of Eton has been persuaded to address 
to a larger audience the admirable and inspiring sermon 
which he preached on the Sunday after the declaration of 
war. It would be impossible to give a clearer account of 


the reasons which have impelled us to take up arms, and 








which have united the country as one man in the stern 
determination to see this painful business efficiently com. 
pleted. Dr. Lyttelton points out that treaties formally made 
between the nations are valuable us alternatives to war 
“but only if they are respected: if they are not, they rong 
merely devices for throwing dust into each other's eyes. 
Therefore, in standing up for the sacredness of public 
agreements a nation will be standing up for the methods of 
peace, of reason, and brotherhood, as against those of war.” 
We are fighting to-day for the principle of fidelity to engage. 
ments and of respect for the integrity of weak nations: 
“that is to say, that whatever may be our interests as an 
Imperial Power, we have entered on this war not for the sake 
of maintaining our Empire, but for the assertion of a moral 
principle.” And hence Dr. Lyttelton is able to feel certain 
that, whatever suffering this great war may entail on our 
people, “ it will be the kind of suffering that is the inevitable 
cost of raising the tone of humanity on a large scale.” 





We have received a timely leaflet, Why Are We Fighting? 
(The Lady Trevor, Chirk, 2d.), in which Mr. F. L. Petre 
explains in simple language how Germany’s wanton declara- 
tion of war “made it impossible for any honourable English 
Government not to defend France and Belgium”; and a 
popular account of Why Britain Fights (James MacLehose 
and Sons, 1d.), by Professor D. J. Medley, of Glasgow, which 
is all the more convincing on account of the studious modera- 
tion of its tone. Professor Medley looks at the situation with 
the impartial eye of an historian, who is free to confess that 
“there is much justification for the German aims.” But 
when he comes to consider the methods by which the Prussian 
statesmen have attempted to fulfil those aims, Professor 
Medley, who has abstained from all harsh or careless words, 
warns us that the attainment of Germany’s desires would 
“rivet upon civilization a despotism, organized, suspicious 
and ruthless beyond anything which the world even in its 
most degraded epochs has ever seen.” 





An Hour at the Front. By Ronald Knox. (Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 1d.)—How many there must be to-day 
who are in spirit always with the gallant men in the firing 
line, and whose mute prayers go up hour by bour for their 
assistance! Mr. Knox, of Trinity College, Oxford, has had 
a happy thought in presenting them with this little aid to 
devotion, “ intended for those who either find the repetition of 
long vocal prayers wearying, or who, being accustomed rather 
to that inward prayer which is not formed with the lips, are 
nevertheless conscious of some difficulty in adapting that 
method to the exigencies of a great national affliction.” The 
booklet is divided into twelve periods of five minutes, for 
each of which an appropriate subject of prayer is suggested, 
and the experiences of the soldiers and their relatives are 
briefly represented. It should be helpful to the devout of 
every creed, even though Anglicans less broad-minded than 
Mr. Knox may be unable to join in his last prayer, for the 
dead and “ the poor souls in Purgatory.” 





The Religious Tract Society has prepared a timely series of 
Messages from Home for Our Soldiers and Sailors (64.). It isa 
packet containing forty neat cards, each headed by the words 
“God bless you and bring you safely home again,” and con- 
taining two or three appropriate texts. One of these may be 
slipped into a letter or pinned to a shirt or other article sent 
to the front. We are sure that each recipient will welcome 
such a message, and be encouraged by it to go on fighting his 
good fight in the true spirit of the Christian soldier. 





First Steps in Scouting. By Robert E. Young. (James 
Brown and Son. 1d.)—Our enthusiastic and exuberant friends, 
the Boy Scouts, have risen so finely to the needs of the present 
emergency as fully to justify the hopes of their gallant founder. 
The public at large hardly know, perhaps, how many tests 4 
Boy Scout has to pass before he is eligible to wear even the 
second-class badge. We strongly commend to such readers a 
perugil of Commissioner Young's extremely interesting 
manual, which is intended to give boys full instruction om 
those tests. The first article of the Scout Law is that “a 
Scout's honour is to be trusted”—and this is no mere idle 
boast. Not less salutary at the present time, perhaps, is the 
article which states that “a Scout smiles and whistles under 
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nee 
all circumstances. . . - Scouts never grouse at hardships, nor 


whine at each other, nor swear when put out.” The same 
publishers send us a reprint of Sea Scouting and Seamanship 
for Boys, by W. Baden-Powell (1s. net), which is well worth 
reading now that the Sea Scouts are in active employment at 
the Government's request. 








In a well-meaning but somewhat inopportune pamphlet 
cailed War Abolished (35 Monsell Road, London, 1d.), Mr. 
O. F. Maclagan suggests that universal peace might be 
attained by a general agreement that all the nations of the 
world would combine to coerce any Power which began a war. 
«Let us be prepared ourselves to back it up, if need be, with 
an army of three million men.” It is curious that the would-be 
pacifist seems to require far larger armaments than any one 
else contemplates. The principle of adequate preparation is, 
however, sound enough. ‘ 





We regret that we did not receive the United Service 
Magarine in time for notice with the rest of the magazines 
last week. The new number is, as may be imagined, of 
particular interest, and nearly all the articles are concerned 
with the different aspects of the war. “ Admiral” discusses 
the naval side of the operations, while Colonel Maude writes 
upon the land fighting in the western area. Among the other 
articles wo may mention one with the title “In Case of 
Invasion,” in which Colonel H. C. Simpson discusses the 
position and duties of local authorities and non-combatants 
situated in an area of active operations if this country were 
invaded. 








From Messrs. George Philip and Son come four cheap but 
clear and excellent maps published under the auspices of the 
Daily Mail. These inelude a second edition of the General 
War Map of Europe (6d. net), with insets showing at a glance 
the relative strength of the various Powers engaged, and three 
large-scale military maps, respectively covering The Franco- 
Belgian and German Frontiers, The Austro-German and Russian 
Frontiers, and The Franco-Pelgian Theatre of War (3d. net 
each). All are wonderful value for the money. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—.—— 


Boll (A. H.), A Course of Geometry, Theoretical and Practical (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Beyschlag (F.) and others, The Deposits of the Useful Minerals and 


Sis TIE Mes TION ctitnictnistinentinninntiaininiababiieiilonmtmaanamnand (Macmillan) net 18/0 
Binet (A.) and Simon (T.), Mentally Defective Children ...(E. Arnold) net 26 
Baley (E. C.), South Brazil, BV0 ........0.cc-ccccsseescecsesesseeses ...(I, Pitman) net 6/0 
Daring (Sam), Reminiscences, 8V0 .................0.++-+--++-e-(Mills & Boon) net 21/0 
Douglas (8. O. G.), A Theory of Civilization, cr 8vo...............(Unwin) net 5/0 
Drummond (F.), The Castle of Fortune, cr 8¥0 .............<s0ce0eeee (Bichards) 6 
Gill (HK, A. W.), An Irishman’s Luck, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Hutchinson (A. S. M.), The Clean Heart, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Innes (A. D.), A History of England and the British Empire, Vol. II1., 

BEBD-1BO2, CF BVO........20-c0cc0ecereseeeeee seguesupegemananscenenccnnstscad (Rivingtons) net 6/0 

Norman (A, C.), Practical Medical Electricity, cr 8vo(Scientific Press) net 5/0 

ms (F, A.), The Principles of Advertising Arrangement, Svo 

(I. Pitman) net 6/0 

Piekard (F. L.), The Miracle Man, cr SV0 .......cs0s00es (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

veux (W. Le), Her Royal Highness, cr 8vo.. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 

6,0 





meey (A. S.), Elementary Geometrical Opt ET (Bell) 


Suowden (K.), King Jack, er 8v0_ ............ ciacbaieiial (Hodder & Stougi:ton) 6/0 
Stepheuson (A. R.), Difficult Words of Jesus, cr 8vo...... .«eeee(W. Scott) net 2/6 
Treble (H. A.), Material for Précis Writing, er 8V0 ..........0..+. (Rivingtons) 3/6 


Whitham (A, R.), A Short Old Testament History, er 8vo...... (Kivingtons) 2/6 
SS = ——————— 











ORDERS FOR 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BRITISH SILKS 


ROVIDE WORK FOR 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


we ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Cerrara HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL | DENTS WATOHES AND OLOCKS 
APPOINTM ENT British Exhitition.- The only Grand Prize awarded 
OTHE KING. A The only. Grand “Prise qwended for 











THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
130. per ih.—in 1 ih,, 4th. and 4 th. Tine, 





Major Warren Wircrtety writes :—“The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 
TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. AEBC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London, 





AN IDEAL WEEK-END. 
A PEACEFUL HOLIDAY. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick, 


SECURITY.—The recent Admiralty announce- 

ment as to the safety of the East Coast has 

lately attracted many visitors to this charming 
little town. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.............000-0+. ...&100,000,000. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
IDGE CAP, LYNCHMERE, SUSSEX.—TO BE LET, 


furnished or unfurnished, on lease, KOOMY COTTAGE with seven 
acres; 635 feet above sea. Spendid air, lovely views; two miles from station,— 
Apply to OWNER, Kidge Cap, Haslemere. 


== - = —- — —== 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy will occur shortly 

for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. Age under 18 Preferably from Public School, 
Good education essential.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


ECRETARY, GOVERNESS, OR COMPANION.— 

English Lady, 17 years resident in Brussels, seeks post (daily or 
residential) in England. Fluent French, musical, experience in teaching 
English subjects, domesticated.—Write Box No, 707, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UXTON. — CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (under the Derbyshire Education Committee).—Wanted, at 
once, MISTRESS for FRENCH and Senior ENGLISH, Degree, residence 
abroad, phonetics, and some experience essential. Salary £100 to £110 initial, 
—Apply, with full particulars, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 

















JVIGHTEENTH CENTURY HISTORY.—In order to 
provide temporary employment for the large number of Typists 
suddenly thrown out of work by the war, it has been suggested that many 
private persons might have old family letters, diaries, and manuscripts not 
easily deciphered, which they would like to have typed.—Offers of such 
employment would be gladly received by the SECRETARY, Emergency 
Department, Association of Women Cierks and Secretaries, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


O LITTERATEURS, EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 

AND THE WELL-TO-DO.—Mr. GEORGE MORLEY, the well-known 
Warwickshire author, offers his immediate services in any literary or confi- 
dential capacity. Private Secretaryship or Travelling Companion, Keeper of 
Private Library, Literary Assistant, Book Editor or the like. Well educated, 
and well read, and of good family connections. Conversant with Commercial ag 
well as with Literary affairs. References, as to Literary ability, kindly per- 
mitted to Mr. St. Loe Strachey, care of the Spectutor Office,—Address in 











Sctoonemstel tors, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free cn application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


MRaDe-MARK. rand, or 4 Royal Exchange, 





eonfidence, “ Carstairs,"’ Koya! Leamington Spa, Warw.ckshire, 
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EREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HEREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED for the above new School, opening in January, 1915: 

1. ENGLISH MISTRESS.—Oxford Honours School preferred. 
2. MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS. 
3. SCIENCE and GEOGRAPHY on modern lines. 

Ability to take Religious Knowledge, History, or Latin will be a strong 
recommendation for any of the above. 

Experience or training desirable. 

Commencing salary £100 to £120, according to oy rising by £5 
annually to £15), the initial salary to be increased by £5 for every consecutive 
two years’ experience. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Education Office, Shirehall, Hereford, 

Shirehall, Hereford. JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
27th August, 1914, Clerk to the Governors. 


ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—MUNICIPAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE.—The Governors invite applications for the 
post of PRINCIPAL of their Residential Training College for Teachers in 
21 tary Schools. The gentleman appointed will be required to commence 
duty as soon as possible. He must a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and should have had experience in the training of teachers. 
The College provides accommodation for 100 men and 50 women students in 
residence. Salary £525 per annum, with house, subject to contributions to the 
insurance scheme, Forms of application (on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned, endo 
** Principal of Training College,” not later than the 19th of September, accom- 
nied gogtes of not more than four testimonials, to the DIRECTOR of 
SDUCATION, Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 
1st September, 1914, 


A RT MISTRESS, A.R.C.A. (Design), seeks POST, in 
family or school, with or without elementary form subjects (Certifi- 
Senior Local Examn.). Resident £60. Non-resident £100 (about, 

to duties).—For testimonials, &., please address: “‘H. 38.,” Box 

he Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














cated Oxfo: 
accordin; 
No. 708, 








LECTURES, &c. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOUL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England and the only large general 
Hospital for the whole of East London ; 922 are in constant use, Last 
a 17,096; Out-patients, 173,774; Accidents, 10,363; Major 

rations, 6,751. 
he MEDICAL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 
equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 

The DENTAL SCHOOL, which is fully equipped on the most modern lines 
and with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the College and Hospital, 
and is admirably adapted for the purpose of teaching. The tchool providesa 
full course for the Dental Diploma. 

Ra a STAFF is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all 
students. 
SPECIAL TUTORIAL COURSES are held for all Examinations. 
RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 


search, 

APPOINTMENTS: 141 Appointments are made annually from students of 
the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES: Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually, Five Entrance Scholarships are offered in September. 

Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; College Dining Hall; Students’ Hostel. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply tu the Dean (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S,), who will be glad to make arrangements for 
~~. one wishing to see the Hospital, College, or Dental School. 

ile End, E. 


wT. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876), TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIREVUTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
*‘ Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, ** Browning's Poetry”), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by 
Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communv 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facul- 


vos LONDON 











ties: —ARTS (including Architecture) PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
oe — D SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and 
ining). 


S 
The Session 1914-15 commences October 7th, 1914, 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained tree, from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
NEW TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. Opportunities are 
given for specialization in any branch of Study. For iculars of the College, 
as well as of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, 
Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E, LEWER, B.A., 43/45 Har'ey Street, 
W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the College Hostel, in 
which Students may reside and which is conveniently situated for visiting 
places of interest in or near London. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized by the Board of Education as a 
"‘Lraining College for Secon Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lan , Mathematics, and other su i. ackashe in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guiueas and 65 guineas.— 
| ee preg my hed pep for ny oy stray v ae and loan 
und may obtained on application to the Cc » Training Coll 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. —_ 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH KOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hen. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ISS DRURY will resume her CLASSES AT HOME 
and other Lessons about the middle of October.—143 King Herry’s 
d, London, N.W, 




















ee 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITaAy 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Pus 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard. 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of The Middlesex Hospital Medical 
Echool, 
regarding Fees, Entrance Sckolarshiys, and 
Hoepital Appointments, 


who will furnish full yarticulars 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


curriculum. 


The Winter 1914-15, 
on Thursday, October Ist. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. F 
ALEXANDRA). 


Session, commences 





(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M. 

Preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of London 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, the London University Certiticate iy 
Religious Knowledge, the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology, the Diploma 
and Certiticate in the Courses of the Household and Social Scieuce Depart 
ment. 

Single Courses of Lectures may be taken in any of the subjects by students 
not working for examinations. 

Reorganization of the College will take place in January, 1915. The 
Faculties of Arts and Science and the Department of Divinity will be trans. 
ferred to King’s College, Strand, and the Household and Social Science 
Department will be moved to the new buildings on Campden Hill, Kensington, 
as soon as these are completed. 

Further iuformation may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 18 
Kensington Square, W. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN HYGIENE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM SESSION 191415, 
Dr. JANET LANE-CLAYPON, “INFANT WELFARE.” 
Dr. A. E. PORTER, “PUBLIC HEALTH.” 
The full Syllabus may be had on application to the SECRETARY. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
IN G’S COLLEGE, 
COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 


for Degrees in the University of London, Students may also joiu tor any of 
the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 














ven. 
 PACULTY of ARTS, including secondary teachers’ training course, day 
training college, and Oriental studies, 

FACULTY of LAWS. 

FACULTY of SCIENCE.—(a) Natural science division ; (b) medical science 
division: (c) bacteriological and public health department. 

FACULTY of ENGINEERING. — Civil, mechanical, electrical 
engineering. 

NEXT ERM BEGINS ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 50th, 194 

For full information apply to the SECRETARY, King's College, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
Principal: W. H. HEATON, M.A. 
ARTS DEPARTMENTS, 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS:— 
English ... ese eco «. Professor W. Warwics Down, M.A, 
History ... on es « Professor R. C. F. Dotter, M.A. 
Classics and Philosophy ... Professor F.S. Granger, D.Lit., M.A. 
Modern Languages ....... Professor E, Weexuer, M.A. 
Economics and Commerce ... Professor Joun A. Topp, B.L. 
Secondary Education... «. Miss E. M, Becxert, B.A, 


The College provides complete courses for the B.A. Degree (Pass of Honours) 
of London University and for the oy! Teachers’ Diploma (Cambridge). 
Particulars and Prospectus from the trar, 
i: mF T. P. BLACK, M.A., Ph.D. 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Recognized by the Board of 

Ci 


and 








Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
ambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Priucipal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. “ 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambri ge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London ‘eachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms trom 66 guineas. Stholashive of from 
£W to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. oan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus trom The Principal. 








_ PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGION, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LAKGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
ee SE EE St ae me ieee iceataiaaitaiaiaci —— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
ADY, with excellent Governess, would take a GIRL, 


8-12 years of age, during term time to be educated with her owu 
Essex, J8 miles 


children. French, German, &c., Music. Terms moderate. ’ il 
from London, References: Bishop of Kensington and Colonel W. Russell, 
R.E.—Write: “EDUCATIONAL,” c/o Parry and Co., Advertising Cou 


tractors, 12 and 13 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C, 
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: 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MA., receives 
ils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
ye &c, ‘Large modern houte, within 200 yards of Sea, Lach pupil 
Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principais— 

ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
+ dical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
} ae including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Tustitute, 
arockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Seperences itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Kev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particalurs from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
————————~"+ ft -TBIiar + 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 
ven to training in Class ee | and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 
Siviee to Miss DORETTE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South-Western Poly- 
ic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone : 899 Western. 
YHE HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. 


DANE ROAD AND CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SE A, 

















Founded 1883 for the purpose of providing a sound education for the 
daughters of gentlemen. The College stands on sand rock on the southern 
slope of a hill 250 feet above sea level. There is ample provision for games, 


Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: SIR W. MACK WORTH YOUNG, K.C.S.L, M.A., J.P. 
Deputy-Chairman: MISS BEALES. 

Principal: MISS C. E. BATTYE (Final Honour School of Natural Science, 
Oxford; late Assistant-Mistress at the Clapham High School for Girls, 
London; late Lecturer University of London Goldsmiths’ College. 


The Council’s Boarding House is Dane Lodge (adjoining the College), under 
the supervision of Miss Tootal, House-Mistress for 14 years of the Dr. 
Williams (Girls) School at Dolgelly, aud for six years of the Alexandra Hall of 
Besidence, Aberystwyth University College of Wales. 

The College will be open as usual on Tuesday, 22ud September, and is willing 
to make provision for the reception for short periods of -—_ (day or 
boarders) unable owing to the War to return to their schools on the Con- 


tinent. 
All particulars can be obtained from 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ALVERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Worcestershire.— 

Central position in Midlands; bracing locality. Fully qualified Staff 

of University Women. Senior House for Girls over seventeen. Practical 

training in Housecraft and Gardening; advanced Music and Art; special 

advantages in Modern Languages. Accommodation a for a limited 

aumber of Girls unable to return to Continental Schoola—Apply SECRE- 
TARY, Autumn Term begins September 24th, 


URING WAR TIME—WINCHESTER SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS,—Patron: BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Chairman of 
Council: DEAN OF WINCHESTER. Head Mistress: MISS MOWBRAY. 
Next Term begins Sept. 22. ‘The Council will be glad to receive by the Term Girls 
who, having Leen at schools abroad, are unable to return on account of the War, 


ARENTS unable to send their DAUGHTERS abroad are 
invited to write for Prospectus to HEAD-MISTRESS, Liverpool College 
for Girls, Huyton Hall, Huyton, near Liverpool. Extensive School Buildings 
im healthy country. House system, Large and efficient resident staff. Excep- 
tional advantages for couversatioual Freuch and German, Music (orchestra), 
Art, Dancing, and Domestic Science. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities, 
The College Council is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 per annum to the 
Daughter of au Officer on active service in Army or Navy. 


\XCELLENT FRENCH AND GERMAN TUITION 

4 can bo obtained in a High-class Girls’ School in Surrey, where the 
Frincipal is willing to make a substantial reduction in the fees.—Full 7 ov 
from “ GIRTON,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


His# IELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
- : Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Country Residential School for Girls. Grounds 21 acres. Exceptional 
Conversational facilities for modern languages. Special fees for daughters of 
officers on active service, Naval or Military. Particulars and photographs on 
application to Principal. AUTUMN TERM begins September 23rd. 


(aURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
x Michaelmas Term begins September 22nd. 
R 4 facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge of FF Sem abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEXT TEEM BEGINS SEPTEMBER i7th, 
reneactueen, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Eow, 
Birmingham. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23ep. 


HENRY G, BAILY (Secretary). 



































UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
a Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

are Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
<¢, Autuma Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 


Cavsex EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
: ——— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarscer Grar, 
Board and ‘luition, 4100a year. Term begins September 23rd, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hr, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60a re Term begins September 16th. 

A thoroughly eflicient Modern Education. Special department for House 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Giris, 

A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Se te premises, Fees £6v, 

‘he Council will cousider favourably applications for admission to Uplands 

School for short periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasm 
_ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Term begins September 18th, 
Special advantages for girls preparing for the University. 
SPECIAL EMERGENCY PLANS, 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
on account of THE WAR will transfor their long-established FRENCH 
4M OME and Staff temporarily near London, A few VACANCIES for girls now 
unable to study abroad. Only Freuch spoken. French Y ene for Singing, 
Piano, Cookery, &c.—Apply 46 Walbot Koad, Highgate, N, 
fXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and 
Special care given to individual development, 

















HAMPSTEAD, N.W,—Liigh-ciass Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced E inations and fagthe Universities if soquisele 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 
T. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
Special Class for Senior Girls unable to resume their finishing education 
abroad, Languages taught by foreign Mistresses; Music, Painting, and Sports 
if desired. ‘Terms r ble. Co ag September 23rd. 


AREN'TS unable to send their daughters abroad are 
invited to write for Prospectus to the Princi 
ST. HinDa 











‘8S SCHOO 
berton, near Edinburgh. 
Special provision for Conversation in Modern Languages, Music, Art, 
Games, Fencing, Riding, Skating. 
Dry, bracing climate. Only —_— Taken, 


(jREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 








For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { a coon heUX, M.A, 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 
grounds of lZ acres. Healthy situation in high position. 


LixeHort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field fur Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
staudard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excelient 
examination results, Good garden end teld for games. References kindly - 
mitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bar . 
Hon, Sec., C.M.S., aud many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL tor Prospectus. 


St GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
FOUNDED 1888, 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A,, 
Girton College, Cambridge, 


The SCHOOL will be TRANSFERRED, in October, 1914, to NEW 
BUILDINGS on WINDMILL BRAE, COLTBRIDGE TEKRACK, 

The School BOAKDING-HOUS&, under the general control of the School 
Council and in the charge of a Housemistress who is a member of the School 
Stalf, assisted by two Lady Housekeepers, adjoins the extensive playing-fields 
which surround the School, 

Prospectus and form of application may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. George's School, Windmill Brae, Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh, 


BY NDFORD HO USE SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 
Principal: Miss KING-CHURCH, B.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np, 1914, 


AMILTON HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS.— 
Principals: Miss GOLDLE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A. Lond. (Hons.), 
A.K.C.M,—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough 
education on modern lines, Special advantages with regurd to modern 
languages, Kesident German (Hanover) and French (Paris) teachers, Entire 
charge taken of Colonial pupils during holidays, Bracing climate. Special 
attention paid to health and deportment, Autumu ‘ierm begins on Tuesday, 
September 22ud. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Veautifully situated in its own grounds of 
lz acres, Entire charge teken of childven from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. TFrincipals: ‘ihe Misses SALES, 





























RAN VILLE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. — Principal: 
| Miss RICH (Member of Somerville College, Oxford; M.A, Dublin). 
Hgh-class School for Girls. Fees moderate, 
Next Term begins September 2Ist. 
Course of Training in Domestic Subjects for students over 18 





NRENCH SCHOOL §near London, 


For GIRLS of good social position. Country mansion, large unds. For 
Prospectus, &c., apply Box No, 705, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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'ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (under 
the Endowment of the bet Company of Haberdashers).— 
reparation for the Universities. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, 
Domestic Science Course. Next Term ins September 23rd.—For Prospectus 
and full particulars apply to the HEAD- Daughters of Officers at 
Front accepted at largely reduced fees, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Modern education on Public School lines. Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations, fe | University, and other Examinations, 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, an —— ‘ees, £66 to £75 per annum, 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

‘Autumn Term ins on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE. 

Principals: Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. Moira House 

stands in a commanding position on the slope of the Downs, 200 feet above 

sea level. Several members of the Staff are fluent conversationalists in the 

French and German Dalcroze Eurhythmics are an integral part of 

the school course. Prospectus and views on application. The AU‘SUMN 
TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25ru. 


EYBRIDGE, SURREY.— HIGH-CLASS GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL. Principal, Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.). The 
comforts of a refined home combined with a sound up-to-date educati 














R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

A University Staff), provides pupils, aged 15 to 19, with a sound Gen 

ducation, and pares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London and ~ 
i Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e. y other 

para ouse for the Younger Pupils. Private football and eri 

®quash rackets court, teunis courts, and golf links, Healthy life we = ound, 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. jountey 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application, 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION, 1914-15, BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist OCTOR 
Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, ne 
30th, at l0a.m. It is particularly requested that early intimatiou ‘be given of 
Boys who are to be entered.—The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding Houses ~. of which is 4 — Ly. a the ages of 7 and 13) 
ma btai at the lemy, or from Mr. C, E,W, MACPHERS 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. meOn, CA, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


_ Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensi 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ‘I Dureday, 17th Sent, 
1914, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

















French and German thoroughly taught grammatically and conversationally. 
Large playing fieid. ay hy healthy position. Close to 5. George’s Hill, Term 





ai 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914R.H.S. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M te. 
Beekeeping, Marketing, } ruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

be rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose utsare abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECKETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


EXHILL.—The Schools of BEXHILL will OPEN 

AS USUAL, having made ample provision for the reception, for short 

periods, of Pupils unable during the War to return to their Schools on the 

Continent.—For List of Schools, also of Private Families receiving Children 

$. —* Day Schools, and other particulars, apply to the EDITOR, Bexhill 
uarterly, 



































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patron—H.M. KING GEORGE V, 

Cuarnman—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Cuarnman—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Prrcirat—PROF. J. RB, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A. 

For Land Owners, Land Anents, ge ors, Agriculturists, intending 
olonists, &c. 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst's Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year; 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers 
and members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 2} hours trom 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6rua, 
For details apply to Principal. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for Farming, Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. Healthy 
life.—1 articulars, F. JENKINS, B.A. Cantab, 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
iuformation, apply to the Head-Master, the Ker. F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 


NVAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 














Ppecmeaneys SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
Near READING, 


The New Prospectus will be sent on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Next Term will open on September 18th. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13, aud Senior 15-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply NHEAD-MASTER, 


‘NAST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.s, 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drili compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, dc, Exhili 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical caie,and suitable education for 

toys subject to Epilepsy. ‘lerms 30s. Weekly. i er particulars may ve 
obtained trom Dr. ALAN McDUUGALIL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 
































FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M.Taylors’ aud 
Sherborne), Brit, Chaplain, and Mr. W.W. HUN'!, M.A. Cantab., Lith Sen. Opt. 
receive l’U PILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
odern Languages. Good laboratories. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








(ese eee D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL IOR BOYS. Bead-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,:0u feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHUOL under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 











EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
See under Schools in England, 





PARIS.— Mile 
P 


—= 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





The Rev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esgq., e 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 
reduced terms during the War. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS,—Three or Four Scholarships of £40 per annum will be awarded 

to boys under 12 on the result of au examination in general intelligence, to 

be held on Oct. L. Examination can be arranged at boys’ own homes. ‘Iwo 

Scholarships are reserved for sons of Naval and Military Officers.—For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTERS, ‘“ Laleham,” Bexhill-on-Sea. 


|} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, NORWICH. 

Reconstituted 1549. Head-Master: Rev. W. F. BROWN, late 

utor of Wellington College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 

Norwich. SCHOOL REOPENS 17Tn SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, ‘ihe Close, Norwich. 











NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
D 1900. 


‘A 7ILLASTON SCHOOL, 
OPENE 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 





Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2tth. 


FPF BWI OoO & SO ZO O bh. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, September 19th, 
Apply HEAD-MAS‘ER, School House, Ipswich, 











UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 94. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed aud 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘ihe Crown Typewriting 
and Duplicating Bureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannou 
Street, E.C, 


_ 7 ~ ‘ ry" 
MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,(00 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. ‘ , 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. G rd 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 153-162 Oxfo' 
Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite ayplications from qualified lad.es who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MA'TKONS im Schools, or as GOUVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
at ‘NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 














Patras . yar 4 

ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 

Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arrangiug - 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. . ureu ~ 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughter s can, o 
giving eye ge requirements, fees, &c., have further informaiods 
yYILHUUT CHARGE, from 
— Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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—— 
ous AN D TUTORS 

S oH ° FOR GIRLS AND a OT NIQUE . inition 
TON, having an intimate, JE, and up-to-date 

Messrs. J. & J: BEST SCHOOLS and ‘1 UTORS in this country, will be 
rents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
ull particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 


jnowledge of = 
pleased to aid 
tuses and 


wa NTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be angeles 


i f establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
HT UAG Es, incloding those of Continental Schools established temporarily 


in B tand, - . . t bene 

ICTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con 
‘REDUCTIONS of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
= *Phone, write, or call. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
il Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


———— AT ‘ J .< nl 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
jection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state od ages, locality preferred, 
scmronimate school fees.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 123 
wmont Street, W. Est. 1858, 
N\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
4 thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
}43 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 














m0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, Medstead, Hants. 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 

Those obliged to ABANDON HOLIDAYS and CURES ABROAD should 
apply for yarticulars of this UNIQUE HEALTH RESORT. Medically 
recommended. aa 

ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheitered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘L. CANTAB,” Middiecott, Llsing- 
tov, S. Devon. Tel, 8 Haytor, Terms absolutely inclusive. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
avd Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.), 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOUR 


| alla 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 


CASTLE THE CAPE, NATAL, 
TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
LINE, EAST AFRICAN PORTS, 


MAURITIUS, ETC, 


For sailings and other information apply to the Head Office, 3 Fen- 
eburch Street, London. 
West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to reecive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Lf 


forwarded by post, value per return, or ofier made.—Chief Otlices, 63 Oxford 
btreet, London, Est, 100 years, 


K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been gpecially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
buperienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


,{ EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


a PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
ue EQUITABLE REVERSIONARKY INTEKEST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


[SFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
27 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 











PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
la 





House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
tegulariy since 1§99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
((OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 














¥.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Houseboid, 

Aunihilates Beetles. Harmless to ts. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 

HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

=— —_ a — 
APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
‘ PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Auzanr Memortat), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patrox: H.M. Tae Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 


snnuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Yonors are able by this scheme to aid the ftustitution whilst receiving an 
inished life interest on their capital. 
To maintein the increasing work of this important hospital 
"11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Aux Eanu oy Hasrowsy, 


Treasurer: Secretary: Govrasy H. Hamrtrow, 








THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION 


after the War will be the supreme work of English 
men and women. 
HICHER EDUCATICN is essential. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 


Vice-Chancellor: M. 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor : 


Dean of the Faculty 


In the preparation for this work, 


E. SADLER, C.B, LL.D, Litt.D, 
Professor W. H. BRAGG, M.A., F.R.S, 
} Professor DE BURGH BIRCH, 


of Medicine C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.E. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
ano LITERATURE TION ann PUBLIC 
CLASSICS . bt 
ANCIENT ano MODERN Gur mistRY 
HISTORY an 
FRENCH ano GERMAN porany 
EDUCATION GEOLOGY 
ECONOMICS ano MEDICINE 
COMMERCE AGRICULTURE 
LAW ENGINEERING 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 


All Degrees open to Men and Women. 


Inclusive 
Arts, £19 II 0; 
NEXT SESSION 
Prospect on applicati: 


LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
COAL GAS AND FUEL 
MINING AND METALLURGY 


INDUSTRIES 


Halls of Residence for 


Men and Women. Officers’ Training Corps. 


Science, £27 11 0; 


Annual Composition Fees: 
Technology, £31 11 0. 


BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1914. 





to the SECRETARY, The University, 


Leeds. 
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PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 





AIR-TIGHT TIN 


1/2 





4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


PACKED ONLYIN 2-02, £4.02. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS, 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player's Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public, 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


Limited. 





rat ad 
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CORRECT STYLES FO 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & COs 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, wW. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 

















Boots for Officers 


BR. man getting together or replenishing his outfit will find 








the Lotus boots, Nos. 658, 654, 358 or 354, admirably 
suited for campaigning. Stout, serviceable and comfortable, 
these boots cannot be bettered for hard wear and long 
marches. They are extremely convenient to procure, being 
in the regular Lotus range and obtainable, therefore, from agents in all 
towns. Should any particular size be out of stock, twenty-four hours 
will bring it from the factory. 
The Lotus factories are going on as usual with no diminution 
of workers or of equipment, and Lotus prices remain unchanged. 


: L[orruUsS 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 





358A—35/- 


Letters: Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 














BOLD BYALLCHEMSTS eer 
AND PERFUMERS I: | AP Ch é N President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
Seen Per AT o | of BereneOe TMELEACUE To cecure thepense onder 
a mpro 
METALLIC BOX [mee RECOMMEND | 27neeotnty and the Empire, and improvsing about the 
= adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2s. 4. 2a4 

wee 25 0 O| Members ... w+ se oe ov 1010 © 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 @ 0| Associates, with Literature 


Members ... 1 1 0| and Journal... . 050 


= The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PRICE _ 
0 AY Bivcne 
a, 4 


4 _ 
PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Tee 

















CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, NN., 
WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 



















NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 94, 
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CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL. 


Hon. Adviser—SIR RICKMAN GODLEE, Bart, 
Hon. Secretary—LADY BAGOT, R.R.C, 
This Hospital has been equipped and organized by the Church 


Army and sent out, with the sanction of St. John’s Ambulance 
Brigade, to serve under the French Red Cross in the cause of the 


Wounded of the Allied Forces. 


The Staff consists of :— 
Atrrep C. T. Woopwakrp, 
Edin. & Eng.; 
Francis Granam CrooxsHANnK, Esq., M.R.C.P., M.D. Lond.; 
Autan Pim, Esq., M.R.C.S.; 


Esq. M.B. Edin, F.R.CS. 


together with 2 dressers, a dispenser, 6 trained nurses and 14 
orderlies, the last being Church Army evangelists holding the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association certificate. 

Donations of upwards of £3,500 have already been given or 
romised, Further gifts towards the inevitably large expense are 
earnestly requested. 


Cheques crossed “DBarclays’, afe Church Army,” earmarked for “ War 
Hospital,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, should be 
sent to the Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 


NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 


THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 


Buckingham Palace. 


“At such a moment we all stand by one another, 
and it is to the heart of the British people that I 
confidently make this earnest appeal.” 


EDWARD P., 
Subscriptions must be addressed to— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Buckingham Palace, 
London, 





All letters may be sent post free, 


a 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 











Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES aT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


EARL OF CROMER, 


Political and Literary Essays. 
Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Tuesday, 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
Sreconp Impression, 
Why Britain is at War: the causes 
and the Issues set out, in brief form 
from the Diplomatic Correspondence and 


Speeches of Ministers. By SiIK EDWARD COOK, 
8vo. Sewed, 2d, 


The Meaning of the War for 


Labour—Freedom—Country. ny 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. 


A Fleet in Being. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 


ls. net, 


The Financial System of the 
United Kingdom. py xnenry n1065,c.B, 


Author of “The Physiccrats.” S8vo. 6s. net. 


Saturpar Kevrew.—“ By writing this authoritative manual Mr. Higes has 
rendered a great service to all publicists; the present writer can testify that 
when he entered the House of Commons he sought in vain for some such book 
as this, in which he could find an exact account of the financial administration 
of the country.” 


Sea Insurance according 
British Statute. py wma 


M.A., Ph.D., Author of “Marine Insurance.” 8vo. 





Crown 8vo, sewed, 


to 
Gow, 
14s, net. 
[ Tuesday, 


Useful 





The Deposits of the 


Minerals and Rocks; Their 
Origin, Form, and Content. By Dr. F. 
BEYSCHLAG, Prof. J. H. L. VOGT, and Dr. P, 
KRUSCH. ‘Translated by 8S. J. TRUSCOTT, Associate 
Royal School of Mines, London. In 3 Vols. Vol L: Ore- 
Deposits in General— Magmatic Segregations — Contact- 
Deposits—Tin Lodes—Quicksilver Lodes. With 291 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Noctes Latinae, Written, Adapted or Arranged 
by WALTER MADELEY, M.A., late Scholar of New 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

[Elementary Classics, 
es Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 











— = = = = = — a 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
NAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Camridze, 





Telephone: Mayfair S€91. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











London: Published by the Stationers’ Company,Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 









MEDOC., The “SPECTATOR.” THE UNION BANK OF 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _,?er Dosen. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an audiand a Scale of Charges for AUSTRALIA, —ae 
ight Dinner Wine. ‘Ihe quali vertisements. Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
ofthis wine bee tp found equal m4 14/6 8/3 i rs anys able)  —_— Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
be ly sold at much higher x ey ‘ei ee : pesneunsenenectons ms | : Pulls Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
-Page (Column).. — ‘und, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 
er-P: Half-Col w-.- 330 : > 
S Tr. ESTEP H E. Narrow Column (Third of Pegs) 4 ‘ 9 Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 
ior NE, old in alf N _- etietee » oan one 
bottle, On comparison it will be ao Fe Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
—'- yf, - a Che Guothits wh HEAD OFFICE: 11, CORNHILL, London, F.0 
at hi page , , ul, » F.C. 
The appreciation this sine maste 9 cememmensoresnoneseveresssntt DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
With from the constantly increas- 17/8 9/9 throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us London aud the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence iu submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Ecttles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Teidte ony Railway Station, including Cases and Hota, 
viel Orders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
Pe *ho know these wines tell us there is no 
saret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


15s, an 








Comrantrs, 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for eve 

(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, §s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘Publications of the Week,” 


Displayed Advertizements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES arealso made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


additional line 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 


should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 


inc 


to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Sirand, 
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“READING AS USUAL” 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 








Clear Brevier Type. Brief Explanatory Notes. Medium 16mo. 
French Morocco, limp, 2s. net. 


HAROLD COPPING. Cloth, 1s. net. 


(Size 6} by 4} inches.) With 35 Coloured Pj 
Limp Lambskin, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. a 4 











Velvet Persian Yapp, gilt edges, 3s. net. Postage 4d. each extra. THE NEW TESTAMENT. WITHOUT 
ILLUSTRATIONS, but with Brief Explanatory Notes. Size as above. On India Paper, Embossed Leather, limp, gilt edges 
2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 9d.). 4 
“A MONUM 
Just Ready. 3s. Gd. net (by post THE MARVELLOUS Onmarnawor* or 
4s.). Large demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. —The Churchman, 
Stitt ee > | UNIVERSAL | ose 2s 
articles. Teachers and those — soar | 
will Hud it of grew’ velas Tne iq setous 
Edited by the “It is nient for quick 
ok BIBLE | {=== 
Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., work.” Pall Malt Gascite, » n+ *ervemble 
“We do no now 8o satisfactory a work of 
Assisted by the I I the kind ate 
COMPLETE, TRU ‘ 
Rev. Canon Lukyn Williams, D.D. D CG I ON AR Y CISE, AND ONLY "Se 6a’ noo 











THE WAR 


ITS SPIRITUAL ASPECT. 


t and even real motives of the war— 


“Behind all the a 
racial, and so on—there is a profoundly 


dynastic, comm 


iritual motive! It is a conflict, not so much of nations as of \ 
ideals, 


not of kings, but of religions. It will decide whether our 
civilisation is to rest on a material foundation or a moral founda- 
tion, whether it is to be governed by calculations of the head or the 
intuitions of the soul, whether it is to be in its essence a spiritual 
or a cal force. Nietzsche, with his repudiation of 
Christianity and its ‘slave morality,’ and his hideous exaltation 
of the superman and the ‘ master morality * of brute force, gave 

the sanction of genius to the new religion.” 
—A, G. G., in the Daily News. 


(AN ANSWER TO NIETZSCHE, 
Dr. W. L. WATKINSON’S 


MORAL 
PARADOXES 


OF ST. PAUL 3s. 6d. 


“If any unhappy preacher is at this moment casting about for a fresh topie 
for the pulpit, let him turn his attention to this book.’’—Ezpository Times, 
“The author takes the anti-Christian ribaldry of Nietzsche concerning 








St. Paul and other Apostles, and defends their allusions to such passions ag 
jealousy, anger, boasting, &c."’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


\ 





NEW BOOKS WITH 
FLOWER PICTURES. 


COLOURED PLATES. 


By MAUDE ANGELL. Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. With 12 Coloured 


Plates and over 150 Flower Pictures in Black-and-White, beautifully printed on Art Paper. Demy 4to, artistically bound in 


paper boards, 6s, net (by post 5s. 6d.). 


CANADA and the British Immigrant. 


[Ready Sept. 25. 
By the well-known Canadian Author, EMILY P, 


WEAVER. With 16 Coloured Plates, reproduced from original drawings by HAROLD COPPING, and 16 Black-and-White 


Plates. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $s. Gd. net. Also bound in paper boards, 2s. Gd. net. Postage 6d. each extra. 


“ The writer left England a good many years ago to settle in Ontario, and after experiencing the trials of the newcomer has had opportunities of first-hand 


experience of other parts of Canada, and 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 


become known as a popular writer whose history of Canada is used as a text-book in Canadian Public Schools.” 


—The Timea 


HEROISM AND ADVENTURE. 


Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. With Contributions by the Bishop of Durham, Louis Becke, Tom Bevan, Capt. F. 8 


Brereton, Lieut. T. Dorling, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, Macdonald Oxley, J. Dyer Ball, Henry Macdonald, and others. 


With 


7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Plates. Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 





STORIES FOR 
BOYS & GIRLS 


The R.T.S. has just published 60 Stories for Boys and Girls, 
each illustrated with Coloured Plates and attractively bound, at 
prices from 4d. to 3s. Gd. 
List and ask for BR.T.S. new publications at the Bookshops. 


Please send for the New Season's 





NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by FLORA KLICK- 


MANN. 768 Cloth gilt, 8s. 
STITCHERY ANNUAL (Vol. II., containing Nos. 5-8 of 
“Stitchery "’). 350 Designs. Paper boards. 1s. net (by post ls. 4d.). 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 768 pages. Cloth gilt, 8s. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 960 pages. Cloth 


gilt, 7e. Gd. 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Edited by A. R. 
BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 pages. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. Edited by A B 
BUCKLAND, M. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


A. 384 pages. 
THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL, Coloured 
Picture Cover, 3 Coloured 


's. 6d. 
THE CHILD’ COMPANION ANNUAL 
icture boards, 1s 6d.; cloth gilt, 2e,; cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


s. 6d. ‘ 
OUR LITTLE DOTS ANNUAL. Coloured picture boards, 
1s. Gd. ; cloth gilt, 2s.; cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 





BRIGHT BOOKS 


GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE FOR CLOUDY DAYS. 
Compiled by HARRIET E. COLVILE. New Edition, Small crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 18. 6d. net (by post 1s. 10d.), 


THE FAITHFUL PROMISER. A Helpful Book of Promises 
and Meditations fora Month. By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 32mo, 
6d. net, cloth; 16. net, lambskin, or velvet calf, yapp; 16 Gd. net, 
straight-grain roan, padded, (Postage 1d, each exten} 

WORDS OF HOPE AND GRACE. A New Daily Portion 
Booklet selected from the Letters and Poems of CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT, 
Author of “Just as Iam.” Price in lambskin, 1 6d. net (by post 
1s. 9d.) ; in cloth boards, 1s, net (by post 1s,-3d.), 


FOR DARK DAYS. 


VIATIQUE pour chaque jour de I’année. Foi, Consolation, Foros, 
Espérance. 216 pages, extra crown 16mo. No. 1. Cloth gilt, with marker, 
3s. 6d. net. No. 2. Cloth full gilt, with marker, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
No. 3, Paste grain, with marker, gilt edges, 5@. net. No. 4. Velvet Persian 
yapp, with marker, round corners, gilt edges, 6s. Gd. net. ( 


»stage 3d. each extra.) 

A THREEFOLD CORD: A Precept, Promise, and Prayer for 
Every Day of the Year. New India Paper Edition. Crown 32mo. Best 
morocco limp, round corners, gilt edges, 28. 6d. net (by post 2s. 8d.) 

THOUGHTS ON OLD AG&: From Many Minds. Selected 





and Arranged by HESBA STRETTON, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, deckled 
edges, 28.; or bound in limp lambskin, 38, 6d. net (by post, 3s. 10d.). 





OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILOR 


The R.T.S. has published a large variety of Booklets, &c., for 
our Soldiers and Sailors. 


Piease send for Special Lists 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St. and 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 


AWD SOLD AT THE BOOKSHOPS EVERYWHERE. 


<3 
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